he dtlusical 


orla. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad. } . 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—WEEK OF UNUSUAL AT- 


TRACTION. Wet or Dry, equally enjoyable. 
MONDAY.—Grand Combined Day.—Opera, Velocipede Circus, Fireworks, and 
Illumination of Fountains, &., &c. 
TUESDAY,.—Opera, Velocipede Exhibition and Races. 
WEDNESDAY.—Great Musical Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. 
erformers. 
THURSDAY,—Opera, Velocipede Exhibition and Race for the Championship. 
FRIDAY.—Performances in Velocipede Circus by English and Continental 
Riders, &c., &c. 
SATURDAY.—One more Grand Concert by Malle. Nilsson, with Fireworks. 
MONDAY to FRIDAY,~Shilling Days. SATURDAY, Half-a-Crown Day. 
Reserved Stalls for Operas and Concerts, Half-a-Crown, at Palace and Exeter Hall. 
Season Tickets One Guinea, admitting till 1st September, 1870. The best guinea's 
worth in the world, 


RYSTAL PALACE SHILLING OPERAS.—Under 

the directorship of Mr. Gzorce Perren. As the Concert Hall stage must 

shortly be taken down, visitors should avail themselves of the representations of 
opera within the next few days. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— MONDAY.— ONE SHIL- 
LING.—GRAND DISPLAY of FIREWORKS and ILLUMINATION of 

FOUNTAINS; Upera, ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL;” VELOCIPEDE CIRCUS, &c. 

Everyone should see the Magnificent “ARC DE TRIOMPHE,” set piece, 
which, notwithstanding its great cost, will be given on this occasion. 

Notgs.—The new Shells, the combined colours of which excited so many 
encomiums, will be largely introduced by Messrs. Brock & Co., the Company’s 
able pyrotechnists. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WEDNESDAY (22nd Sept.) 
REPETITION of GREAT MUSICAL JUBILEE of TONIC SOL-FA 
ASSOCIATION, 8,000 PERFORMERS. Band of Royal Artillery, Crystal 
Palace Band, Firing of Cannon, Chiming of Bells, Clinking of Anvils, Electric 
Light, &c. Concert on Handel Orchestra (enlarged for the occasion). Admission, 
One Shilling. Children under 12 Half-price. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ONE MORE GREAT NILS- 
SON CONCERT with FIREWORKS. SATURDAY, 25th September. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


8,000 

















Under THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Rigor Hon. tHe Earu or Dupuey. 
. Principal.—Proressorn W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
a TERM will COMMENCE on Monpay, September the 
% . 
Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for examination, on 


TuURsDAys, at 11 o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 4 ¥ M _ 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) now engaged 

| for Mdlle, Curistixe Nitsson’s Concerts, respectfully requests that all letters 

may be forwarded as follows :—Guildhall, Preston, September 20th; Spa Saloon, 

ao 22nd; Nottingham, 23rd; Plymouth, 27th ; Exeter, 28th ; and Here- 
) ‘ 


Me: AGUILAR and MISS GRACE AGUILAR beg 
to announce their RETURN to TOWN for the Season. 17, Gloucester 
Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
ORGANIST WANTED. 
ANTED, immediately, for the Parish Church and St. 


Andrew’s Chapel, Orpineron, an ORGANIST salary Fourty Guineas. 
Apply to the Rev, W. Gardner, Vicarage, Orpington, Chislehurst. ” 


ANTED.—CHOIR BOYS for ST. JAMES’S, 


VY , WESTMORLAND SrReET, MARY-LE-BONB. Moderate salary.—Also AMA- 
TEUR ALTOS,—Apply at the Guvrcu on Wepxespay and Fripay evenings at 7. 

















HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sore Lesser anD Manacer—BARRY SULLIVAN. 


Notice.—During the recess the Grand Entrance has been extended and improved, 
a new and original Orchestra built, and the Stalls having been reconstructed, are 
now the most comfortable and elegant in London. 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE WINTER SEASON, 
SATURDAY NEXT, 25TH SEPTEMBER, 


AT SEVEN O'CLOCK, 
A New Original Sketch, by Harry Lemon, Esq., called 
WAIT FOR AN ANSWER, 


In which Messrs. CoAntes Horsman, JAMes Lunt, W. Artuur, Misses Amy Fawsitt, 
Rosie Power, MariBorouaH, and Mrs, CuaRtes HorsMan will appear. 
To BE FOLLOWED AT 7.45, BY 
A New Comedy in Three Acts, by Tuomas Morton, Esq., entitled 
PLAIN ENGLISH. 
Sir Frederick Fitzeasy, Bart. on eas oe = ae eee Sd Mr J. C, Cowra, 
Captain the Hon. St. Ledger de Main. Mr, Cass, Horsman, 
Brassey Harrell, Banker and M.P., ole cco one «» Mr. W. H. Stepuens. 
Reginald Harrell, his Son. Mr. Lin Rayne. 
Frank Blunt ... ove oo a ove eve eee +» Mr, Barry SULLIVAN, 
Timothy Martin, a Pawnbroker. Mr. Gro, Honey. 
Balaam Gagg, a Gentleman of the Press... ote oe ove Mr. Davin Evans. 
Henry Rutland. Mr, E, Corre. 
Owen, Sir Frederick’s Valet al est en, eal, (pen, ‘cal — ee eee 
Cheek, Mr, Harrell's Page, Mr, W. Anraur. 


Mrs, Harrell ... Mrs. Herman Vazin. 


“Constance Harrell. Miss Janz RIGNOLp, 
Perdita, an Orphan ... pas eee eco we .» Miss Mauve Howarp. 
Servants, Guests, &c. 

To conclude with the Musical Farce of 


THE WATERMAN, 


New and magnificent Scenery by Mr. Julian Hick, Furniture and Upholstery 
by Mr. Lyon. Chef d'’Orchestre, Mr. J. T. Haines. Machinist, Mr. H, Jones. 
Property Master, Mr. F. Burdett, Gas Engineer, Mr. Pepper, Jun. Deputy Stage- 
manager, Mr. F. B, Bennstr. Acting Manager, Amory SULLIVAN. 


THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 


requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, 
MANAGERS, IMPRESSARIOS, CONDUCTORS, 
and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
throughout the Kingdom, may have their requirements met through this Agency, 
together with all negotiations relative to the Musical Trade and Profession 
transacted with privacy and dispatch. 
The business of the 


GENERAL MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY 
is based upon the principle that 
No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 





The experience of the Principals in the management of large Musical, Com- 
mercial, and Professional undertakings enable them to guarantee that all matters 
entrusted to their care will be efficiently and equitably conducted, to which 
references to the highest Professors, Clergy, Merchants, and others will testify. 


VINNING & CO., 
125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON 
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GATHTY THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at Seven o’clock, 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 
BY OFFENBACH. 

(The English version adapted by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY.) 
LISCHEN—Miss Lossy. FRITZCHEN—Mrnk. Terrort. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

N.B.—Books of the Words and the Music complete of this popular Operetta may 
be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, for 
Christ Chureh, Crapnam. Salary, £60a year. Gregorian Service. Apply 
to the Rev, Bradley Abbot, Christ Church Vicarage, Union Grove, Clapham, 8.W. 
WANTED. 
LTO, TENOR, and BASS VOICES WANTED, for 


a Church at Lex (Kent), address—H. T., care of Messrs. King & Co,, 35, Old 











Jewry. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c, For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


M ISS ALICE MAY (the new Contralto) will sing 
‘ “ THE LADY OF LEA,” during her engagement at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
Margate. 


' ~ THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 











Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 

her REMOVAL, and that she is now at liberty to accept her usual Oratorio 

and Concert Engagements (town and country) for the Autumn and Winter Season, 
All letters to be addressed to her residence, 24, Durham Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


H. HOLMES’ advice as to the PROPER MODE 
«of PRACTISING the PIANOFORTE, together with passages in the 
various Modes of Touch, the Scales, and Preludes in each Key, so that an 
amateur may Prelude before any piece of Music. Price 5s. Also an.ESSAY on the 
ART OF LISTENING TO MUSIO, price 6d., by W. 1. Hotmes, 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW SONGS BY PHILOMELE, 


“STELLA’S PROPHECY.” Song. 
“EFFIE'S BRIDAL.” Ballad. 
“FORLORN I WAIT.” Ballad. 
“HEAVENWARD YEARNINGS.” Sacred song, 
Price 4s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














Published this Day, 


ce 
LH DISsSOCOVah yx,” 
LIED. 
With German and English Words. 
Composed by CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Price 3s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day, 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A, GOLLMICH. 





“MERRY THOUGHTS.” Morceau de salon ie we + i ~ 
** ADELINE." Pensée ., os ‘ ri es + a's °° o. 98, 
“BELLE HUMEUR,” Pitce .. os ee ° o» 698, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
QUATRE MORCEAUX CARACTERISTIQUES, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 

No. 1, ** BERCEUSE.” No. 3. “* FILEUSE.” 

No, 2, “ TOCCATE,” No, 4. “CAPRICE,” 
Price 3s, each. 

Composés par EMILE KOETTLITZ. 

London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published, 


“THE STORY OF THE BELLS.” 
SONG. 
(With chorus ad lib.) 
The Words by E. G. HALL. 
The Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 3s. 
{London ; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street W. 











LIST OF WORKS SUITABLE FOR 
CHORAL SOCIETIES AND AMATEUR PERFORMANCES. 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. Srernpatz 
Bennett, Mus. Prof. Cantab. Vocal Score, folio edition, 12s. nett. Chorus Parts 
—Soprano, 4s, 3d. ; Contralto, 4s, ; Tenor, 3s. 9d. ; Bass, 4s. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. By Joes Beyepicr, 
Vocal Scores, in limp cloth, 6s, ; in cloth boards, gilt, 8s. Chorus Parts—Soprano 
and Alto, each 3s, 6d.; Tenor and Bass, 2s. 6d. 

THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By Joun Tuomas, 
Vocal Score, folio size, 21s. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Contralto, each 2s, 3d.; 
Tenor and Bass, each 3s. * 

THE MAY QUEEN. By W. Srernpatze Bewnerv, 
Mus. Prof. Cantab. A new Handbook (8vo.) Edition has lately been published of 
this popular Cantata—in paper covers, 4s, nett; cloth boards, 6s. Folio Edition, 
15s. Fall Score, £2 2s. Vocal Parts 8s, each, 


THE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The Words 
and Music by W. Cuatmers Masters. Vocal Score, 15s, Chorus Parts, 3s, 6d, 
each. 

UNDINE. A Lyrical Legend. By Jutzs Benepror, 
Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 10s. 6d. Chorus Parts, 2s, and 3s. each, 


LIBRETTOS of the above Sixpence each. 
ODE. By W. Srernpate Beyyert, Mus. Prof. Cantab. 


Words by Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vocal Score, folio, 6s. 


Vocal Parts, 2s. each. 
SERENATA. By W. G. Cusivs. Words by Jouy 


OxeNrorp, Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Vocal Score, 10s. 6d. Chorus Parts at the rate 


of 3d. per page. 
London: Lamgorn Cock & Co., 62, and 63, New Bond St., corner of Brook St., W. 


“A QUI PENSE-T-IL” 
(LA FIANCEE DU MARIN). 
Sung by Mademoiselie Tietyens at the Norwich Festival, 
By PROFESSOR OAKELEY. 
ALSO 
“TIS NOT ALONE THAT THOU ART FAIR,” 
Sung by Mr. SantLey at the Worcester Festival, 
BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 
Published by Lamporn Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond Street, London, W. 












































Now Ready. 
HENRY SMART'S NEW SONG, 

Sung by Mr, W. H. Commines at the Norwich Festival, 
“THE ANGEL OF HOME.” 
Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘Angel of Home,’ is one of the most highly finished of 
the recently published songs of that thoroughly conscientious and thoroughly 
accomplished musician, who, had he been present, would have been more than 
gratified with the absolutely irreproachable manner in which his beautiful music 
was given by Mr. W. H. Cummings and accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Benedict.”—7Zimes, September 4th. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUY, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, ete., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, Ww. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicseliers, 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 
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Herr Wagner's Past. 
Monicz, Sept. 4, 1869, 

I was present the other evening at a full dress stage rehearsal of Herr 
Wagner's Das Rheingold, the prologue to his three Nibelungen operas. 
This rehearsal was, in most respects, tantamount to a first performance 
elsewhere ; and was followed during some two and a half of the dreariest 
hours which I ever endured with an amount of readiness to admire, 
and patience to listen, creditable to the good faith of all concerned, but 
therefore none the less amazing. The Opera orchestra in Munich, 
notoriously superb, had been strengthened for the occasion, and 
included many harps. By a new arrangement it was sunk out of sight, 
the traditional footlights being also removed. Both innovations 
seemed to me open to question, The stage was too dark; the 
accompaniments, at the back of the parterre, sounded weak, wiry, and 
ill-balanced. The harps were no more potent than so many gnats 
would have been. 

But the world had been promised seenic effects of exquisite fantasy. 
The opening scene of Das Rheingold is the bed of the Rhine, where 
three swimming nymphs of the stream are discovered as wheeling 
upwards and downwards, in guard of the mysterious golden treasure. 
Asa stage effect, this would be, under the best of conditions, obviously 
extravagant—need it to be said, impossible? Yet the solution of a 
similar difficulty was infinitely better effected at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris, some thirty-five years ago, when 'Taglioni danced so exquisitely 
to Adolphe Adam’s charming music,in La Fille du Danube. The 
subsequent scenes, including a final one with a practicable rainbow, low 
to earth, and intended for persons to mount by way of tableau, were 
picturesque enough ; but by those who recollect analogous displays at 
Berlin, Paris and—last, not least—London, it could not be accepted 
as either amazing or probable, It is needful to dwell on these facts, 
because to consider them becomes a just necessity, when a scenic whole, 
exhibited by one who has more impudently satirized his predecessors 
than any one pretending to the name of musical artist has done before 
him,—and who has professed to inaugurate a new era,—is paraded 
before the public. Herr Wagner's dreams of shows, which were to 
carry off the ancient legend, monstrous and dull as arranged by him 
(yet not without a certain amount of grim, old-world poetry in its idea), 
and music such as he is capable of making, have not—alas the day ! 
—been realized. 

Everybody concerned in the failure of the rehearsal and the post- 
ponement of the performanceis, of course, to blame—save the arrogant 
author. But the work in itself, apart from all its trappings, and paddings, 
and puffs preliminary, and enthusiasm wrought up to fever-heat by the 
herd ready to wonder “with a foolish race of praise,” at any long- 
bearded prophet or sepulchral seer, who is able, by force of brass, to get 
a hearing and a patron—what is the work, when it is dispassionately 
considered? Let it be granted that the Nibelungen Lied offers matter 
for three separate and consecutive musical dramas, to be performed on 
as many successive evenings, after a first or prefatory one has been 
devoted to Das Rheingold. This is a concession, on the one hand, 
tolerably sweeping; while, on the other, such a grant inevitably 
limits the presentation of the unwieldy marvel. 

Das Rheingold consists of four scenes—the first framing three 
swimming and singing nymphs, who caracole up and down the hill- 
peaks at the bottom of the Rhine, with painful acrobatic gestures, to a 
gibberish of vowel-sounds, recalling similar cries in the Faust of Berlioz 
and—proh pudor !—the barking dogs in M. Offenbach’s Roi Barkouf ! 
a this water-music enters the hero, to the following euphonious 
ines :— 

Garstig glatter glitsch'riger Glimmer. 
The entire libretto is wrought out in language varying between such 
hideous cacophony as the above, and a euphuistic alliteration no less 
remarkable, the source of the verse considered. The march of the 
story (which marches not) is no less singular and Wagnerian. The 
legend is conducted by a series of monologues, with the occasional 
production of bystanders who have nothing to say or do. There is 
small apparent reason why (Herr Wagner's courage holding out) it 
should not have been prolonged for some ten hours and as many scenes 





more! And Das Rheingold, be it recollected, is represented as only the 
first of a series of four Festival Performances ! 

Never has partisanship been so unblushing and unscrupulous as on this 
occasion. Those who refer to the pianoforte score (MM. Schott and 
Co.) will hear with amazement that persons of no mean authority 
promised that Das Rheingold was to reveal an entire change in its 
master’s manners, that the work was of the simplest possible structure, 
and full of intelligible melody. So far from this being the case, all who 
refuse to surrender themselves to the insanities of the hour must agree 
that the scanty, and spare, and stale melodic phrases which it contains, 
foisted on the public by feeble and inflated efforts at orchestral intricacy, 
are complicated and worked to death with a persistency which, if found 
in the work of an old master, would call forth an outpouring of the 
vials of vitriolic sarcasm by these new prophets and their fanatical 
congregations. 

The opening prelude, however, on a meagre four-bar phrase may be 
said to produce a monotonous and flowing water-effect by its repetition 
and climax. There is a stately entrance for the bass voice at the second 
scene. The appearance of the Rhine Nymphs is announced by & 
phrase judiciously borrowed from Mendelssohn’s Melusine overture. 
Later, in the music for the Giants, Meyerbeer’s resuscitation of the Nuns 
in Robert, with its peculiar 9-8 rhythm, has been no less coolly appro- 
priated by the unblushing insulter of Judaism in music! The diatonic 
descending scale which marks the character of one of the giants is 
noticeable in the dearth of better ideas. On the other hand a chro- 
matic progression ascending and descending becomes most tiresome to 
the car, because of its unmeaning triteness. The perpetual use of the 
tremolando to support the recitatives is no less significant of poverty of 
resource. The vapidity and ungraciousness of the declamatory music 
will make itself most wearily felt by all who remember what Gluck 
and (perhaps a fairer comparison) Weber could make of their dialogue. 
1 cannot but think that the orchestra is ill handled, As has been 
formerly observed in Herr Wagner's scores, the atringed quartet is 
lean, and wants the support of central sound in its tenor portion; even 
in his use of the harp our iconoclast is puny and inefective as compared 
with Meyerbeer and Berlioz. 

Thus much of personal impressions which are purposely under rather 
than overstated. Now as to facts. The announcement of the perfor- 
mance, more than once postponed, had drawn together a large and 
intelligent audience of diletianti artists and critics, some from places as 
far a-field as London, Paris, and Florence, proud to get admission to the 
rehearsal, and the majority, at least, disposed to believe and accept 
whatever the arch-image of modern German opera might vouchsafe to 
set before them. Curious it was to observe how the most fervent of 
the congregation began to shrink and to look anxiously hither and 
thither as “ the allegory” at the bottom of the Rhine was unfolded— 
nay, should I not rather say, enveloped in fresh mystery ? There was a 
weak attempt at moribund enthusiasm when all was over; but this was 
as significantly transient as it was weak. Subsequently the faithful, 
have made some attempt to rally in nooks and corners by the declara- 
tion, as old as theatrical defeat, that the work had been too hastily 
produced and unfairly treated. Who does not know such imputations 
and defences by heart ? I recollect anold amateur player belonging to 
a quartet not unlike that of Monsieur Pattier, whimsically described by 
Paul de Kock, who, when his evening’s work was over, took off his 
spectacles, wiped his forehead, and sadly said, “‘ Had there not been a 
cobweb in my violoncello I should have been heard better.” 

Cobweb or no cobweb, however, the end of the whole absurdity was 
that, subsequent to this rehearsal, the production of Das Rheingold did 
not take place as advertised, For the utter absence of anything like 
cordiality at the rehearsal on the part of the audience, “ packed ” as it 
was, some reason must needs be given, and Herr Richter is said to have 
pleaded for more rehearsal, being seconded by telegraphic instructions 
to that effect from Herr Wagner. The scenery was not good enough for 
the music, or the music did not fit the scenery, or the actors failed to 
act properly (where there is nothing to act), or sing correctly music 
(in every scene of which a hundred false notes, more or less, would 
make not the slightest difference). Thus ran the excuses, after ten 
weeks’ intense and arduous preparation! To this a peremptory refusal 


a as - 
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was returned by the Court manager of the theatre, Baron von Perfall, 
‘ and, it may be presumed with the consent of Herr Wagner's ‘kingly 
friend,”"—Herr Richter was, on the spot, suspended, and, to my certain 
knowledge, half a dozen Kapellmeisters, who had been drawn to 
Munich by curiosity, were attempted to assume the dangerous 
responsibility. All save one declined. But matters, as I left them, 
were at ‘a dead lock,” owing to the assumptions of Herr Wag- 
ner, who is “ nothing if not” persecuted, or when brewing a storm. 
That for the moment, he will make capital out of his last and 
worst attempt on public credulity may be safely predicated. The end 
is not yet. Meanwhile, no one need be surprised should the composer 
recover or regain his Court ascendancy ; if the vindication of a cause 
so utterly worthless as his, and so utterly distasteful to all right-judg- 
ing people, were to lead to a repetition of those scandals which marked 
the close of the career of King Louis of Bavaria, who, with all his 
favouritisms and fopperies in art, proved himself a far wiser and wider 
patron than his successor has hitherto done by his championship of the 
trashy productions of the author of Das Rheingold. Never, surely, was 
there such a storm in a slop-basin. . F. Chorley. 


saci 
BRASS BAND CONTEST. 


The sixteenth annual gathering of the brass bands of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire came off on Monday week, at 
the Zoological Gardens, Belle Vue, Manchester, when over 26,000 
persons were admitted. In addition to money prizes given by the 
Messrs. Jennison, proprietors of the Belle Vue Gardens :—first prize £30 ; 
second, £15; third, £12; fourth, £8; and fifth, £4; Mr. Arthur 
Chappell, of New Bond Street, and Mr. Joseph Higham, of Victoria 
Street, Manchester, presented the following :—an E flat soprano cornet, 
value nine guineas, by Courtois, and a bass drum by Higham, fourteen 
guineas, to the first prize; to the second Mr. Joseph Higham gave a 
bombardon in B flat, twenty guineas, and Mr. Chappell a tenor slide 
trombone, ten guineas; to the third Mr. Chappell gave a bass slide 
trombone and tenor E flat horn, valued at nineteen guineas; and to 
the fourth and fifth, Mr. Higham presented a euphonion with new pro- 
portions, and a cornet. The instruments presented by Mr. Chappell 
were manufactured expressly for this contest by Antoine Courtois, of 
Paris. Those of Mr, Higham’s were of home manufacture. Thirteen 
brass bands from the north competed, viz., Stalybridge, Lancashire, 
Alexander Owen Pine, conductor; Longsight Steam Shed Band, J. 
Fotheringham, conductor ; 84th Staffordshire Volunteers, A. W. Gilmer, 
conductor; Linthwaite Band, Huddersfield, Edwin Swift, conductor ; 
Stalywood Band, W. Taylor, conductor; Besses-o’-the-Barn Band, 
Lancashire, Walter Chapman, conductor; The Matlock Volunteer 
Band, Derbyshire, John Naylor, vonductor; Denton Original Band, 
Alfred Gilmour, conductor; Bacup Band, Lancashire, John Lord, con- 
ductor; Burley L. R. V. Band, W. Harrison, conductor; Miltham 
Mills, Yorkshire, John Berry, conductor ; Compstall Band, Cheshire, 
A. W. Gilmer, conductor; and Black Dyke Mills, Halifax Band, 
Longbottom, conductor. The piece selected for trial was a selection 
from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, arranged by Mr. Winterbottom, band- 
master of the Royal Marines, Plymouth. ‘The judges were Mr. Alfred 
J. Phasey, Mr, Wellington Guernsey, and Mr. Daniel Godfrey, who, 
after listening ina private box out of sight of the performers, and care- 
fully noting down each point, arrived at the following decision :—The 
first prize, to No. 9, the Bacup Band ; second prize, to No. 7, the Mat- 
lock Volunteer Band ; third prize, to the Burnley Band ; fourth prize, 
to Besses-o’-the-Barn Band; and fifth prize, to the Linthwaite Band. 
The decision gave satisfaction to all present. The Messrs. Jennison 
have reason to be congratulated on this meeting, one of the most suc- 
cessful ever given by these gentlemen. After the contest was over the 
crowd began to demolish the creature comforts provided for them. 
All the railways put on special trains for the occasion, Nothing 
occurred to mar this great Lancashire musical meeting,.which was a 
perfect success for all concerned. 








Pracue—The monument erected to the memory of the late 
Alexander Dreyschock by his widow, stands in the second Wols- 
chauer cemetery. The grave, plentifully adorned with flowers, is 
surrounded by a stone balustrade, within which is the monument, 
decorated with a roll of music and a lyre. Let into one of its sides 
is a marble tablet, bearing in gold letters the inscription: « Alexander 
Dreyschock, born the 15th October, 1818 ; died the 1st April, 1869 ;” 
together with a photographic portrait of the deceased. Beneath the 
portrait there is a metal laurel wreath, 





THE WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Apart from Mr, Sullivan's oratorio little in the doings at Worcester 
called for criticism. The managers were satisfied with one novelty, 
and determined upon making the rest of their programme safe. With 
Elijah for Tuesday, a selection from Judas Maccabceus (along with the 
Prodigal Son) for Wednesday, Rossini’s Mass and the Lobgesang for 
Thursday, and the Messiah for Friday, they carried out their purpose 
well. At the evening concerts even greater precautions were taken. 
Mr. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, the Walpurgis Night, and a comprehen- 
sive assortment of odds and ends, ranging from Beethoven's eighth 
symphony to a song by Blumenthal (all more or less familiar), had 
exclusive possession of the programme. ‘The result was crowded 
audiences, larger in the aggregate even than those which, in 1866, pro- 
tested against Earl Dudley’s attempt to stop the Festival from being 
held. As the noble lord is still in opposition, he may once more have 
helped towards success; but the chief influence, apart from the music, 
was that of the Cathedral. The fine old edifice, restored sufficiently to 
attract by its beauty, and not so much as to prevent choir and transepts 
from being available for the audience, as well as nave and aisles, had 
no mean share in drawing crowds to the Festival performances day 
after day. So much cannot be said for the College Hall, in which 
ancient but extremely inconvenient building the secular concerts were 
held. The audiences could have given no more convincing proof of a 
love for operatic airs than their submission to the crowding and the 
heat entailed by hearing them. As for the artists, they were even in 
worse plight. Ifit was found impossible to remain in a small unventi- 
lated den set apart for their use, the Chapter House (which gem ot 
Norman architecture has lately been restored) was available, but only 
after encountering the chill draughts of the cloisters. Worcester has 
the best Cathedral for Festival purposes of the three sister towns ; and 
it ought to set about building a concert-room forthwith, We observe 
that suitable provision can be made for‘ the great Maclagan” and other 
music-hall luminaries; why not for high as well as low art ? 

There is reason to fear that the people of Worcester care very little 
about their Festival. At any rate, if they care much their method of 
showing it is not demonstrative. Worcester in Festival time is not 
even Worcester en féte. One flag on the top of a steeple, and five or 
six from as many bedroom windows, represented last week the rejoic- 
ings of the citizens, who had seemingly directed all their energies to 
the exhibition of wares. We should like to know the proportion of 
townsfolk to strangers in the Festival audiences. Judging from the 
influx of the latter by rail and road, and the devotion to business of 
the former, it must have been small indeed. But let us not harshly 
judge the Worcestrians. Their Mayor gave a breakfast on Tuesday 
morning in his official capacity, and that may have been the chosen 
outlet of the town’s enthusiasm. ‘The hospitality was certainly 
uncommon. Of eight hundred invited guests more than four hundred 
accepted, including county magnates, cathedral clergy, distinguished 
strangers, and famous artists. ‘There was much speaking and a little 
singing ; “‘ Mr. Arthur Sullivan,” says a local paper, “led the National 
Anthem with a fine voice.”* ‘The Mayor of Worcester toasted 
the Mayor of Gloucester, the Dean of Worcester toasted his 
Worship in the chair, and a good deal of mutual laudation took place. 
Nobody, however, seems to have thought about the artists, whose 
healths were of by far the greatest consequence at the moment, 
especially as they had to proceed directly from feasting tosinging. All 
else save this breakfast was tame and spiritless, including the procession 
from the Guildhall to the Cathedral, in which, however, the splendour 
of the city officials had an imposing effect. A greater number of big 
men in robes carried mysterious symbols than we-recollect ever seeing 
out of an Odd Fellows’ show. But the spectators were not more 
puzzled at this than the big men seem to have been by the Cathedral 
proceedings. One of them, after taking his seat and looking at the 
orchestra with astonishment, buried his head in his hat as a preliminary 
to what he evidently thought a peculiar kind of service. The idea of 
service in some form or other pervaded the listeners at each concert, if 
we may judge by the little provocation on which they rose to their 
feet. In this respect the Messe Solennelle was a prolific source of con- 
fusion. All stood through the first movement of the “ Credo,” but half 
sat down while Mdlle. Tietjens sang the touching “ Crucifixus,” and 
rising and falling went on till the last notes of the “ Et vitam” were 
heard. Such are the results of George III.'s half-involuntary homage 
to the “ Hallelujah.” Some arrangement is needed in the matter, for 
if worship must join itself to pleasure the union should be regulated by 
accepted forms, 

There were two classes among the Festival audience which, for 
different reasons, are worthy of special notice. Both were to be seen in 


a state of chronic restlessness, wandering hither and thither with 





* Truly. He led it with the stentorian (“fine”) voice of Lewis Absalon 





Thomas,—A, S. S, 
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the vaguest of purposes. They differed, however, by doing so, the one 
with supreme self-satisfaction, the other with unconcealed diseontent. 
The former wore rosettes and were called stewards; badge and title 
together giving the prerogative of fussiness. Experience more and 
more confirms the idea that no sooner does a worthy country gentleman 
adorn himself with the Festival ribbon than he sees something wrong at 
the opposite extremity of the Cathedral which requires his immediate 
attention, and which is never set right. As there are a great number 
of stewards the confusion they create may be imagined. It would, 
however, be hard to interfere with them, so much do they enjoy 
themselves; and this pleasure is all they get for the risk of undertaking 
to make good a possible deficiency. The other class of wanderers are 
the representatives of the press, who are turned loose into the Cathedral, 
with perfect liberty to stand wherever they can find room. That the 
managers wish to be courteous towards the gentlemen who report the 
proceedings of the Festival we have not the smallest doubt ; and it is 
very likely they consider a roving ticket the highest of privileges. 
The notion that liberty to walk everywhere (with a right to sit no- 
where) is connected with the freedom of the press seems to have got 
into their heads, and they act upon it most carefully. A musical critic 
in motion or propping himself up in a corner is unassailable. Seated, 
he is liable to have half a dozen stewards bear down and sweep him 
away. 

When writing upon these Three-Choir Festivals it is hard to refrain 
from making a contrast between what they are now and what they 
were more than a century ago. Year by year the public is told of 
their founder, Dr. Bisse, and his humble beginning of that which is 
now a great musical institution. Without discussing either the Doctor 
or his work, we may point out the very few features of the past 
retained by the present. There is the special service which in- 
augurates the proceedings, and at which the ‘‘ Three Choirs ” are still 
presumed to assist. ‘This was, in the beginning, all the Festival ; it is 
now of lessening importance, chiefly because no pains are taken with 
the music. The “choirs” do their work, if possible, even in a more 
perfunctory manner than on common occasions, and it would be far 
better to have an ordinary service rather than one which makes dis- 
appointment inevitable. Another relic of past days is the organist- 
conductor, a curious hybrid to be seen nowhere else. When conduc- 
tors sat at the organ the predecessors of Messrs. Done, Smith, and 
Wesley were in their right places; but now that the baton, an 
instrument even more powerful for evil than for good, has come into 
fashion, and its wielder is expected to be the prompter and animating 
spirit of those under him, the gentlemen we have named occupy a 

sition fairly entitling them to pity. They do their best, but their 
est is sometimes fruitful of harm. Happily the orchestra proves 
equal to most emergencies, and the spectacle of band and chorus 
running away with their chief is no uncommon episode at the Three 
Choir Festivals. We do not join in the cry for a London conductor, 
because it is sufficiently obvious that the change wou!d be fatal. 
Remove the local organist from his post, and local interest in the aftair 
would want its chief stimulus. P. M. G. 

ee 
To the Editor of the * Musical World.” 


Smr,—Mr. Arthur Sullivan, in the preface to his sacred cantata, performed at 
the Worcester Musical Festival, observes, as quoted by you, “It is a remark- 
able fact, that the parable of the Prodigal Son should never before have been 
chosen as the text of a sacred musical composition.” The works of our most 
distinguished English composers have been generally suffered to fall into such 
oblivion, that it is not surprising to find any mistakes committed with respect 
to them, or any ignorance regarding their existence. In 1773 Dr. Samuel 
Amold, encouraged by the success attending two oratorios produced by him 
(The Cure of Saul, and Abimelech), wrote The Prodigal Son. It was 
received with such favour that when, immediately after, arrangements were 
being made to install Lord North as Chancellor of Oxford, the stewards 
appointed to conduct the musical department of the ceremony applied to Dr. 
Arnold for his sanction to the performance of The Prodigal Son. In ac- 
knowledgment of his courtesy on the occasion they offered him an honorary 
degree, which he declined ; preferring to earn it in the usual academical way, 
conformably to the statutes of the University. He received it in the school- 
room, where he performed an exercise. According to custom, he volunteered 
the exercise to the musical professor of the University for examination, but Dr. 
N illiam Hayes, the professor, returned to him the score unopened, saying, 

Sir, it 1s unnecessary to scrutinize the score of the author of Ze Prodigal 
Son.”—I am, Sir, yours &e., 


Sept. 10. E. C. C. 








her tteaxact.—Herren Wieniawski and De Swert lately gave a concert 

= " They played together Rubinstein’s Sonata in D major; and, 

Hey Herr De Swert his own Fantasia on M. Gounod’s Faust; and 
err Wieniawski hig « Concertwalzer,” Op. 3. 





THE ROW AT MUNICH ABOUT RHEINGOLD.* 

29th August.—The Theatre Royal bills for yesterday disagreeably 
surprised the visitors here, for they announced that Rheingold was 
withdrawn for that evening. Strangers who had come from a distance 
were thus deprived of the musical treat to which they had so long 
looked Serva, and of a spectacle which had cost them both time and 
money even before the performance. The event was the more unex- 
pected, because nothing in the rehearsal, held on Friday, of the 
“ Prelude” led anyone to suppose that the scenic and musical experi- 
ment could not be repeated before a full house. According to what 
we have heard from persons connected with the theatre, no blame 
whatever attaches to the Intendancy for the non-production of the 
piece; on the contrary, it is the wish of the Intendancy that it should 
be brought out in the course of the week (perhaps Wednesday or 
Thursday). If the piece is so brought out, however, the conductor's 
stick will be in different hands, since Herr Hans Richter, Royal Musik- 
director, who has hitherto directed the musical part of the “ Prelude,” 
has refused to conduct the public performance, declaring the piece to 
be got up in an unsatisfactory manner unworthy of it, though the 
opinion of competent professional judges and of the press is on this 
point unanimously favourable. The Musikdirector having paid no 
attention to the repeated expostulations of the Intendancy, the latter 
suspended him temporarily for insubordination. We may state that, 
both among inhabitants and visitors, there is a feeling of great 
indignation at the disrespect shown for the public, and that the course 
taken by the Intendancy meets, therefore, with general approbation. 

31st August.—We hear that Baron von Perfall, Intendant of the 
Theatre Royal, has requested to be relieved from the management of 
that establishment, and{that Herr Richter, Musikdirector Royal, has also 
tendered his resignation. The first representation of Rheingold is to 
take place next Thursday. We have just been informed that Herr 
Richard Wagner will be in Munich early to-morrow, Wednesday, 
morning, but whether to conduct the musical drama of Rheingold, 
or for some other object is a matter of doubt. 

1st September—Herr Richter, Musikdirector Royal, has addressed 
the following communication to us:— 

“In consequence of the notice in your yesterday's impression, I 
take the liberty of forwarding you the following details which you 
will, perhaps, kindly publish. It is certainly true that I stated to the 
Intendancy of the ‘Theatre Royal that I could not conduct Richard 
Wagner’s work with so defective a mise-en-scéne as that at the 
general rehearsal; but, in saying thus much, I was acting en- 
tirely as the authorized representative of the poet-composer, and in 
accordance with his express instructions, besides being supported, 
and even urged on, by a large number of the leading celebrities in 
art, both residents and strangers.—All these persons agreed jn say- 
ing that a work concerning which so much has been said and written, 
so that the expectations of the public are naturally raised to the 
highest pitch, could not be produced for the first time with such 
defective scenic arrangements, without comprising the representation 
of the work itself and of the Theatre Royal, Munich, as well. 
considered, therefore, my refusal not only as justifiable, but, if J 
would not display an unbecoming disregard for art and likewise for the 
public, as my duty. I may, in conclusion, observe that, as far back 
as the 21st August, I tendered my resignation for reasons similar to 
those stated above.” 

To this explanation we have to remark that Herr Richter, as & 
glance into the decree for his appointment would have taught him, 
isa Royal Bavarian, and not Wagnerian, Leader (Musik-director), and 
that, consequently, he has to obey the directions of the Intendancy of 
the Theatre Royal, and not those of Herr Richard Wagner, who has 
no right to interfere with the management of our Theatre Royal. We 
can affirm that the press of Munich, and, with few exceptions, as far as 
we have yet been able to look over it, the press of other places as 
well, state the mise-en-scéne of the musical drama, Rheingold, to be 
worthy of the latter, and such that the few shortcomings in it could be 
remedied with very little trouble in an exceedingly short time; we 
affirm further that. long before the general rehearsal of Rheingold, it 
was stated, by partisans of the Wagnerian tendencies, that Wagner 
himself did not desire the performance of the drama separately, a wish 
which the cool reception accorded to the latter at the general rehearsal, 
proves to be based on most sufficient reasons; while, lastly, we again 
assert that the efforts made to produce a state of anarchy at our 
Theatre and thus bring about the downfall of Herr von Perfall, 
together with the other public scandals connected with Herr Richard 
Wagner, meet with universal disapprobation. 

2nd September.—Herr Richard Wagner arrived the day before 
yesterday, and went yesterday to Castle Berg, to see his Majesty the 
King; Baron Perfall, also, doing the same. Herr Wagner left Munich 





* From the Jiinchener Nachrichten. 
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again early this morning. We may fairly indulge in the hope that 
the intrigue set on foot against Herr von Perfall was ignominiously 
defeated at Berg. Herr Betz, of Berlin, whose engagement with the 
Theatre Royal came to an end on the 31st August, has not renewed it, 
but left to-day for Berlin. ‘I'he production of Rheingold must, for the 
present, therefore, be postponed. fe 

3rd September.—Richard Wagner went to Castle Berg, but, as his 
Majesty had ridden out to spend a few days on the Hoch-Kopf, in the 
Highlands, R. Wagner could not have an audience. He had an inter- 
view with Herr Dafilipp, the king’s secretary, who, as manager 
of the king’s privy purse, is referee for his Majesty in matters 
connected with the theatres. Herr Wagner stated that, despite 
all the shortcomings which, as he had learnt, existed in the 
scenic arrangements, he would raise no objection to the production of 
Rheingold on the following Sunday, as his Majesty desired, but on 
condition that full justice should be done the work, at least, as regards 
the music, and that, for this purpose, Herr Richter, who had tendered 
his resignation, should, as a temporary (‘“gastirender”) conductor, 
direct the performance, which, as we are aware, he had, in opposition 
to the King’s wishes, declined doing. To this condition, the Intendant 
of the Theatre Royal, Baron von Perfall, of course, refused his consent. 
R. Wagner is stated to have said, moreover, that he perceived nothing 
would inspire the people of Munich witha proper feeling for his music, 
and that he should consequently prefer his works not being produced 
at our Theatre Royal. One thing is certain—R. Wagner has returned 
to Lucerne. He did well in refraining from aught like a public 
appearance, for, on account of the feeling of bitterness prevalent against 
him among all parties without distinction, he would not have been 
secure from some very unpleasant demonstrations. Herr Richter, we 
may observe, is still an extremely young man, scarcely twenty years 
of age, but he possesses undoubted ability. It is now uncertain when 
Rheingold will be produced, if, indeed, it is produced at all, and 
the uncertainty is increased by the fact that, this morning, Herr Betz, 
of Berlin, who sings the part of Wotan, left quite unexpectedly. A 
rehearsal, commenced yesterday evening under the direction of the 
leader, Herr Meyer, had to be broken off, because Herr Betz left while 
it was going on. Herr Betz had been stopping here for several 
months, while Rheingold was in preparation, and receiving one hundred 
florins a day as his remuneration. 

4th September.—Herr Vogel, a member of the operatic company, 
whose wife sings the part of one of the three Daughters of the Rhine, 
has, according to the South German Telegraph, brought an action for 
defaming the lady’s character, against the editor of the Vaterland, 
who considered himself compelled to designate the interior of the 
Rhine in the first ecene as an “aquarium of ——s.” 

5th"September.—It is said that Wagner's Rheingold will shortly be 
produced after all, as Herr Vogel has offered to undertake the part 
of Wotan, while Herr Eberle, the solo répétiteur, who is thoroughly 
conversant with Wagner’s music, will act as conductor. Meanwhile, 
those persons who secured places beforehand for the opera can have 
their money returned at the treasury of the ‘Theatre. 








Tur Worcester Musicat Festiviry.— Worcester, Saturday, Sept. 11. 
The grand ball with which the Triennial Festival at Worcester for 1869 
concluded came off last night, and broke up shortly before daylight 
this morning. The ball was held at the Assembly Room, Guildhall, 
which was most tastefully decorated for the occasion. The Aesembly 
Room is a very elegant apartment, and is hung round with portraits 
of Worcestershire worthies. Coote’s band attended, and the supper 
was served in the Council Chamber by Mountford, the local Gunter. 
The ball was held under noble and distinguished patronage, but the 
attendance was not so good as had been expected. ‘The succession of 
gaieties during the week appears to have tired out the visitors. 


Tae Late Mr. Roserr Briogewarer.—(From a Correspondent.)— 
We regret to announce the death, after much suffering from pulmonary 
consumption, of Mr. Robert Bridgewater of The Cloisters, Windsor 
Castle (formerly lay clerk of York and Canterbury Cathedrals, and for 
the last 25 years lay vicar of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal St. George’s, 
Windsor, and of Eton College), which took place at Margate, on the 
24th July, 1869, in his 56th year. He was interred at Kensa! Green 
Cemetery ; was a native of the City of York, and was brother 
to the late Mr. Thomas Bridgewater, organist of St. Saviour’s Church, 
York (composer of the well-known Cathedral Service, and other music), 
who lies interred in the interior of Holy ‘Trinity Church, Goodramgate, 
in that city, with simply his initials on the tombstone. Mr. Bridgewater 
had a fine and powerful bass voice, and, like his gifted brother, was a 
composer of music, principally for the Church Service. He was a 


freeman of the City of York, and died deeply regretted by all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 





MDLLE. NILSSON AND HER SISTER ARTISTS. 


Among the incidents connected with Mdlle. Nilsson’s appearance as 
Mignon at Baden were some which must have been peculiarly gratifying, 
Madame Alboni, Madame Pauline Viardot, and Madame Pauline Lucca 
were present, and each testified admiration in her own way. Alboni 
applauded with enthusiasm ; Viardot sent round her card : “ avec toute 
son admiration pour la delicieuse Mignon ;” and Lucca wrote a note, 
of which the following is a translation :— 


“DEAR Mpitx. Nirsson,—TI was charmed with you yesterday evening. 
It is not possible to be more dramatic, or to sing better. You were sublime, and 
it gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to tell you soo—PAuLINE Lucca.” 


Not the least acceptable of the many tributes paid to Mdlle. Nilsson 
were these from her sister artists. 


Tue Lyrique opened on the 1st instant with Rienzi. M. Pasdeloup 
threatens to produce Rheingold, whereat there is much consternation in 
anti- Wagner circles. 

Tue Abbé Liszt has three new works in hand :—two oratorios 
respectively entitled Saint Stanislaus, and Le Baptéme du Feu et del’ Eau, 
and a cantata in honour of Beethoven, to be sung at Weimar when the 
great master’s 100th birthday is celebrated, The Abbé goes to 
Weimar in March next, where he will remain till the end of May. 
——” he goes to Hungary. He does not contemplate a visit to 

aris, 

Monicu.—The Frankfurter Zeitung writes as follows about the 
non-performance of Herr R. Wagner’s Rheingold :—‘‘ This work 
has again given rise to commotion in the most important sphere 
of politics at Munich, namely, the theatre. ‘The confusion reigning 
both behind the scenes, and in everything connected with the 
theatre here generally, has resulted provisionally in Baron von 
Perfall, the univennly -esteemed Intendant of the Theatre Royal, 
requesting to be relieved of his charge. We have obtained from 
a trustworthy source the following particulars regarding the 
events of the last few days: After the grand rehearsal of the 
opera, a small number of fanatic worshippers of R. Wagner 
telegraphed to him at Lucerne, saying that the scenic arrange- 
ments were unworthy so great a work, and calculated consequently 
toinjure it. But the fact is, that no mise-en-scéne, however brilliant, 
can conceal the dearth of musical merit, though, in the present 
instance, nothing was spared in the 7 of lavish expenditure ; 
the only thing was, that on account of the haste with which the 
work was to be produced, some of the scenes and accessories did 
not work with perfect smoothness. In answer to the telegram, 
Herr Richter, the Musikdirector, received from Wagner an intima- 
tion not to conduct the performance. Baron von Perfall had his 
Majesty’s commands to see that the opera should be produced after 
the scenic defects had been remedied. Herr Richter, on the other 
hand, informed the Intendant that he would not conduct the opera. 
Hereupon came the suspension of Herr Richter from his post, 
subject to his Majesty’s approval. Meanwhile, a telegram is 
said to have been received from Richard Wagner, requiring 
the opera to be produced the Sunday ensuing, under Herr 
Richter’s direction, and, according to report, it was on this 
that Baron von Perfall grounded the tender of his resignation. 
I have just heard that the suspension of Richter has received the 
Royal assent, and thus Baron von Perfall’s 0 to the 
satisfaction of all true lovers of art, will, probably, not be 
accepted. heingold will be produced in a day or two, though it 
will be difficult to find a conductor willing to undertake so grave 
a responsibility at so short a notice. I hear that negotiations 
were entered into with Herr Lassen, Capellmeister at the Court 
of Weimar, but without any satisfactory result. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, all the soloists were called for a rehearsal of 
the opera on the 1st inst., and the band, &c., in the forenoon of 
the 2nd. When and how the opera will be given, if it is given 
at all, isa matter of uncertainty.” The A. Abendzeitung says: 
‘A proof of the confidence with which R. Wagner set out upon 
his journey hither is furnished by the telegrams in reply to 
Herr Richter’s announcement that he had been suspended, this 
telegram run thus: ‘I am coming, and you will conduct!’ ”— 
Most of the strangers, including the Abbé Franz Liszt, from 
Rome—who came from a distance to be present at the first night’s 
performance—have left again. 
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SHAVER SILVER ACROSS AMATEURS.* 


The proprietor of a celebrated periodical, boasting to some friends of 
the skill with which he conducted it, said that he obtained some of his 
best contributions from amateurs. “ But,” said one of the friends, “ if 
amateurs write with success, they write again, and if they continue to 
write, they cease to be amateurs.” There was point and wisdom in 
this reply, which, the reader may be sure, came from no amateur in 
literature. Otherwise, indeed, where would have been the humour in 
seeking to impress upon him the amateur’s superiority to the habitual 
and, so to say, professional writer? 

But what, after all, is an amateur? And in literary and artistic 
matters, is not the line which divides the amateur from the professional 
writer, or artist, sometimes very slight ? Turning to a dictionary, we 
find the word “amateur” defined as “a lover of any particular art or 
science—not a professor.” That, however, is Walker. An “amateur,” 
in the present day, is not merely a lover of art or science. An amateur 
painter is not merely a lover of painting—he paints a little; an 
amateur musician plays, or even composes a little ; an amateur chemist 
blows himself up a little; an amateur engineer makes little machines 
that will not work, The days have gone by in which the amateur was 
only a “lover” of any particular art or science; though ‘ habitual 
lover ” was, of course, the original meaning of the word. Such, we 
need hardly say, is its meaning, to this day, in its native land, where 
one hears of amateurs of dogs, of horses, of birds, of fruit, of flowers, 
and even of young ladies. An amateur of young ladies is, of course, 
avery different personage from the lover of a young lady. Laroche- 
foucauld tells us that there is only one love, but that there are a 
thousand imitations ; and it may be said that the amateur is a sort of 
imitation lover. His passion is less intense than that of the amant, and 
is even feebler than that of the amoureux, who himself is only a weak 
imitation of the true Simon Pure, Indeed, it is not necessary that an 
amateur of young ladies should love them at all. It is sufficient that 
he should like them very much, that he should be capable of appreciat- 
ing their many charming points, that he should look after them a 
great deal, and take a genuine pleasure in their society, which some 
men (fortunately for the others) do not. We have noticed, however, 
that the amateur of young ladies, from a position among them akin to 
that of the “ harmless, necessary cat,” will often aspire to something 
nobler, From continually looking at them and listening to their 
voices, he hecomes enamoured of them. He rises to the rank of 
amoureux; he would, if he could, attain that of amant. When 
troubled with such ideas as these, he is much in the same state of mind 
as those amateurs of music, of painting, of literature, who, not content 
with admiring their favourite art at a respectful distance, approach it, 
and do their best to become masters of it. 

Originally, however, the amateur was not a practitioner; and there 
is generally something feeble and inconstant in his nature which pre- 
vents his assuming that character permanently, or for any time, with 
credit. Heisadanglerin love and a dabbler in art and literature. 
‘He shall not come here as an amateur any more!” we once heard an 
estimable mother of a family exclaim, in reference to an habitual visitor 
at the house; he shall come as a professional lover or stop away 
altogether!” Here the part played by the amateur was clearly enough 
indicated. He made love not with a view to business (another name, 
in such a case as this, for “ marriage”), which would have been noble 
and right ; not from absolute devotion, independently of the marriage 
question, which, noble or not, would have been wrong; but simply for 
his own amusement, which was ignoble. No; we have often thought 
it, and now proclaim it aloud—a man has no right, for the sake of a 
little temporary excitement of the soul, to trifle with the holiest 
feelings of a young lady’s nature, and perhaps deprive her of the chance 
of settling comfortably in life. 

The vulgar notion, which, we admit, is the only safe notion, and one 
which mothers of families are bound to hold, is that lovers are of two 
kinds, neither more nor less; and that they may be divided into lovers 
who mean marriage and lovers who don’t mean marriage—no matter 

ewhether from want of will or from circumstantial inability, as when the 
gentleman has the misfortune to be married already. That is a good 
sound distinction for the use of families no doubt, and it is just such a 
distinction as Walker, in defining the word “ amateur,” makes in his 
immortal dictionary. ‘There are those, he perceives, who love an art 
without being pledged to it, and there are those who are absolutely 
ag to an art and make its exercise part of their life, whether 
oving itornot. The former, according to Walker, are the “amateurs,” 
the latter the “ professors,” or, as we should rather say in the present 
day, the “ professionals.” But in art, as in love, which is also an art 
(ars amandi), there are interesting and important classes between the 
amateurs and the-professionals, which Walker and mothers of families 
alike ignore. The man who falls in love, being married already, must, 
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for practical purposes, be looked upon as an amateur. He is already 
permanently engaged elsewhere. But it does not follow that his whole 
time is occupied in his regular duty. He may even neglect that duty 
(we are analyzing, let it be observed, not moralizing). How many 
Government clerks are there who, whether neglecting their official duty 
or not, at least do a great deal of other work, and do it habitually! 
Could Charles Lamb be called an amateur writer because he occupied 
a post in the India House? Is Mr. Trollope an amateur writer be- 
cause, until lately, he filled a place in the Post Office? Was the 
test by far of all novelists—was Sir Walter Scott an amateur 
because he held a legal appointment at the very time when he was 
imagining the rich legal pedantry of the Baron of Bradwardine? 

What too, is to be said of the men who, without making art or 
literature their ‘‘ profession,”’ in the Walker sense of the word, yet, if 
they do not live by it, live for it, and devote themselves to it and to 
nothing else? In literature it would be a convenient principle to 
recognize that there are no such things as amateurs—that there are 
good writers and bad writers, nothing more. Gibbon, for instance, 
could scarcely be called an amateur, yet Gibbon did not live by writing 
Declines and Falls, Nor could Milton be well described as an amateur, 
though Milton did not, and could not, have lived by writing Paradises 
Lost and Regained. ‘To be an amateur writer means nothing in a 
literary point of view, as to be a professional writer equally means 
nothing. If ever there was a writer by profession, Shakspere was one. 
But, on the other hand, the literary body-snatcher of the Daily 
Telegraph, the Paris correspondent of that journal, the penny-a-liner of 
all journals, are writers by profession. ‘There is no such thing as a 
literary profession, though there is undoubtedly a profession of journal- 
ism; a journalist being something between a writer in the literary 
sense of the word, and aclerk. Accordingly, there are no amateurs in 
literature. Nor can we admit the existence of amateurs in painting, or 
in the composition of music. We put aside sign painters, and the 
manufacturers of dance music out of the mutilated remains of operas. 
But in regard to original pictorial and musical work, while there are 
good painters and bad painters, good composers and bad composers, 
there are no amateurs. A rich man, for instance, like M. Gudin, the 
celebrated marine painter, finds that he has a talent for painting, gives 
himself up to the exercise of this talent, acquires great reputation, and 
by continuing to exercise his talent, maintains his reputation. Merely 
because he was born rich, it would be absurd to call such a man an 
“amateur.” The so-called ‘‘amateur,’ who produces daubs, is no 
painter at all. The man who, whether for a livelihood or not, paints 
fine pictures, must, to do so, practise his art assiduously and constantly. 
Such a man, though only bound to the practice of his art by his love 
for it, is nevertheless no ‘“‘ amateur.” 

Then, in the musical sphere, was Meyerbeer, was Mendelssohn, an 
amateur? We know that neither composed music for a livelihood. 
We further know that even if they had been without means, the 
livelihood would not have been the main object with which either of 
these composers would have written. Meyerbeer’s mother once called 
Heine’s attention to the fact that her son was not ‘‘ obliged” to compose 
operas. Heine thought he was, the passion for composing operas being 
irresistibly strong within him; but that, of course, was not the 
mamma’s meaning. Heine’s meaning, in refusing to accept the 
mamma’s distinction between poor devils of composers who have to 
write for their bread and rich “ amateurs” who only compose when the 
fit is on them (the fit, by the way, was on Meyerbeer about ten hours 
every day), was, evidently, that in criticism no such distinction can be 
recognized. In fact, the composer who has begun by writing for his 
livelihood is, as soon as he has achieved a certain success, in the same 
position, pecuniarily speaking, as the amateur who has never been 
“ obliged” to write. Rossini, when he composed (ruillaume Tell, was, 
practically, as well off as Meyerbeer when he composed Robert le 
Diable. Verdi, the composer of Rigoletto, has at last raised himself to 
the position of “amateur not obliged to write,” occupied, from the 
beginning of his career by Count von Flotow, composer of the insigni- 
ficant Martha. The composers of the century cannot be divided into 
professionals and amateurs. Mendelssohn must be classcd with 
Beethoven, Meyerbeer with Weber and Rossini. Flotow will probably 
be placed—nowhere ; Lut not because he is, in the social sense, an 
“amateur.” No one says of a composer, “Is it, or is it not, his 
business to compose music?” All one asks is, whether or not his 
music is good. 

Are there, then, no such things as amateurs in music? Alas! and 
alas! There are so many! Only, in musical composition, the exist- 
ence of the amateur is not, need not, must not be admitted. It is in 
the execution of music that the amateur shows himself in his true, 
unmistakable character. Having good music to play or sing, he plays 
or sings it with various degrecs of inaccuracy. It still remains music, 
but music disfigured. If an “amateur,” with the same sort of talent 
tried his hand at musical composition, the result would not be music 
at all. Shaver Silver. 
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ff Pistoire be Palmerin d’Olibe fila du Roy Fuorgnpos de 
Maceponsg et de La Bette Gariane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Wangin, ait e Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty-Five GuingAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








DEATH, 
On the 8rd inst., Mr. Josera Henry Frosisuer, Professor of Music, 
Halifax, sincerely regretted, 








ERRATA. 

Iv last week's notice of Worcester Musical Festival, page 641, 1st 
column, speaking of the “ Sanctus,” read “ full notes of Tietjens were 
(not was) heard.” In second column of same page read “ painful 
attempts (not attempt) at elaboration.” Also in same column, three 
lines from the bottom, read “ there could be no possible institution of 
comparisons ;” and in the last line of same page read “ framed” for 
‘« formed.” D. H 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Fripay, Sept, 10h, 

OLLOWING the plan which has now for some time been sucess- 

4 fully adopted at various provincial Festivals, the first part of last 
night’s concert was devoted mainly to selections from a single com- 
poser, and few works could be found better suited to the purpose than 
the Flauto Magico of Mozart, wherein some of the loveliest music ever 
written is allied to a story as absurd as itis incomprehensible. The 
following were the pieces given :— 


Overture 

Introduction, Solo—Signor Bettini ; and Trio—Madlle. “Tietjens, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini 

Aria, “ Gente,” Mr. Santley 

Quintetto, “Hm! hm! Mdme. Lewme ne-She srington, Mame. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Madame Patey, Signor Bettini, and Mr. 
Santley 

Duetto, “ La dove prende,” Malle Tietje ns and Mr. Santley . 

Aria con Coro, “ Possente nume,’ > Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

Terzetto, “ Gia fan ritorno,” Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Madame Trebelli-Bet tini 

Aria, ** Ah lo so,” Malle. Tictjens 

Duetto, * Pa, pa,” Madame Lemmens- Sherrington ond Mr. 
Santley ... ps oe coe one eee 

Chorus, “ Un saggio vi slore ale ee — re i ons 


+ Mozart, 





The duet, ‘La dove prende,” so popular with our forefathers, as 
“The Manly Heart,” and the duet for the bird-catcher and his sposa, 
« Pa-pa-pa-gena,” were both repeated in accordance with general 
desire. Anything finer than the blending of two such voices as those 
of Malle. Tietjens and Mr. Santley in the first-named can scarcely be 
imagined, while Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington in the comic duo 
seemed to enter into the fun of the situation, quite as much as her ac- 
complished associate. Mr. Lewis Thomas's fine voice and broad manly 
style were heard to the best advantage in the great air of “ Sarastro,” 
and had the selection been longer, one could have wished to hear this 





clever artist in the other and no less famous air of the Priest, « Qui 
sdegno,” which is so well suited to his powers. The air and chorus, 
“Invano il fato” (from Robert le Diable) by Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, the romanza, ‘‘Deserto in terra,” from Donizetti’s little 
known opera, Don Sebastian, by Signor Bellini, the very familiar and at 
one time no less popular “ Di tanti palpiti,” from Rossini's Zancredi, 
most charmingly sung by the accomplished partner of the last named 
gentleman, and Parcell’s vigorous “ Come if you dare,” vigorously 
declaimed by Mr. Vernon Rigby, brought the first part of the concert 
to a close. 

The second part was (as will be seen below) with the exception of 
the first piece, essentially miscellaneous :— 


Symphony, in F (No. 8) see ee 

Aria, “ Qui la voce” (I Puritani), Malle. ‘Tietjens 

Trio, “Seek not youth and maid to sever,” Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas .. 

Scena, “ Fra poco” (Lucia), Mr. Sims Reeves ve 

Cradle Song, “ Peacefully Slumber,” with Pianoforte, Viola, 
and Violoncello accompaniment, } Madame Patey 

Duetto, “Se m’ami ancor” (J/ Z'rovatere), Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini and Signor Bettini tee eee ove eee 

Song, “ Hurrah for the King,” Mr. Santley. ... 

Brindisi, “Il segreto” (Lucrezia Borgia), Madame “Trebelli- 
Bettini 

a “La donna & mobile” (Rigoletto), Mr. Vernon "Rigby .. 

New Quartetto, “ I canta storie” Madame Lemmens- -Sherrington, 

Madame a Signor Bettini, and Mr. —. 

The National Anthem .. ; ose ove ove 


Beethoven. 
Bellini. 


Kreutzer, 
Bellini. 


Randegger. 


Verdi. 
Bevignani. 


Donizetti. 
Verdi. 


Ciro Pinsuti. 


That this sort of selection (like much of the same kind that had gone 
before in previous programmes) is utterly unworthy of place in so im- 
portant an undertaking as a great Musical Festival, may be urged with 
both truth and justice, but, as in most questions, there are two sides to 
be considered. On the one hand, there are those who look upon music 
literally and in the highest sense as a divine art ; on the other, there 
are those who regard it as nothing but a mere pleasant way of passing 
an hour in listening to tunes more or less catching to the ear, and to 
whom the whole thing is a light amusement addressed simply to the 
outward senses, and making no appeal to the intellectual faculties, 
and who would be quite satisfied with the olla podrida which makes 
up the staple of most of these evening concerts. Unfortunately, 
this class forms the majority of those who attend these entertainments, 
and who would most certainly absent themselves were more classical 
fare set forth. Again, certain songs are (for certain reasons) favourites 
with certain singers, who have to be thus conciliated in framing the 
scheme. Moreover, the promoters of the Festivals have to look at the 
subject from a business point of view; they must do their best to make 
it pay; and however interested they may feel in really good music, 
know but too well that a scheme of more elevated character would 
result in the concert-room being half empty instead of full to even more 
than repletion, as it has been throughout this meeting. 

The greater part of the pieces above cited are so familiar — 
not to say hackneyed—that no further allusion to them is needed, 
the names of the artists being sufficient indication of how they 
would be sung. One would also think looking at the list of the 
band, that Beethoven’s Symphony would have fared better than 
it did, but truth compels me to say that a more slovenly and 
careless performance of this work, certainly not the most elaborate, 
unfamiliar, or difficult, of the great tone-poet’s nine symphonies,” 
I never listened to. It made one long for the resumption of the 
Winter Concerts at the Crystal Palace, where the hearing of a sym- 
phony conducted by Mr. Manns is a something to be remembered, 
and worthy a much longer pilgrimage than to Sydenham. 

The first drawback to the week's enjoyment has been experienced 
to-day, when the weather which was so far most favourable (what 
little rain there had been having fallen in the night) changed sud- 
denly, and those who had walked to the Cathedral in the most elegant 
and airiest of toilets, found, to their dismay when the first part of the 
Messiah ended and the luncheon “‘sortie” began, that there was adown- 
pour sufficient to drench them to the skin. Vehicles of all kinds were 
at once in most active demand, umbrellas were at a premium, while 
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sore discomfort and confusion reigned. Many preferred to remain 
fasting in the Cathedral throughout the whole time occupied by the 
oratorio, rather than face the “ pitiless pelting of the storm,” and risk 
the destruction of those garments so ‘fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” and which with their fair wearers contribute an element of 
no small importance to the Festival aspect of the gathering. These 
tremendous showers—the rain coming down in solid sheets rather 
than drops—continued at intervals until evening, when it set in 
steadily and did not cease for several hours—must have sadly incon- 
venienced those who lived at a distance, many of whom (farmers, their 
wives and families and others) had come in open conveyances from 
several miles round, while those who went by rail to circumjacent 
stations and had no sort of carriage to meet them must have suffered 
severely from the relentless power of Jupiter Pluvius, 

Never since the establishment of the Festivals of the Three Choirs 
has there been a larger attendance at the Cathedral than to-day—and 
for this simple reason that never before has there been such capacity 
for accommodating the public as upon this occasion. Three years ago 
the Messiah attracted some 2,670 persons, this time there were more 
than 400 in excess of that number present, and from the front of the 
orchestra to King John’s tomb, nave, choir, transepts, and side aisles 
were filled with a reverent and attentive audience, one half of whom 
could probably see little or nothing of principals, band, or chorus, 
but fortunately, owing to the wonderful acoustic properties of the 
building, could hear everything, to the most pianissimo note—indeed, 
the effect of the choruses was heightened by the distance, the sound 
seeming to be mellowed in travelling through the glorious vaulted 
space. That Handel’s most popular oratorio should be the best per- 
formance of the week will be readily understood. In the first part 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sustained the soprano music, giving 
the florid air, ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” with the invariable ease and fluency 
that might be expected from so practised an artist. Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, in “ O thou that tellest,” and “ He shall feed his flock,” not 
only sang with the most perfect purity of expression, but might also 
serve as an example to more than one English singer who could be 
named, for the distinctness of her enunciation, every word being 
pronounced as correctly as if she had been singing«in our language 
all her lifetime instead of less than a fortnight —her first essay in 
oratorio having been only the previous week at Norwich. The 
beautiful rich quality of Madame Patey’s voice found ample scope 
in the touching air, “He was despised,” which was sung with a 
simple unexaggerated pathos that moved all hearers most deeply. 
The signal success of this lady, whose progress is as marked as her 
ability is undoubted, should make her engagement at future festivals, 
whether of the Three Choirs or elsewhere, a certainty. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas gave the bass music in the first, and Mr. Santley in the 
second part. Mr. T. Harper's obbligato to “The trumpet shall 
sound” being, as it always is, a display of perfect playing that it 
would be simply impossible to surpass. ‘ How beautiful are the 
feet,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,» fell to Mdlle, 
Tietjens, whose magnificent voice showed no trace of the fatigue 
it has undergone during the last two weeks, while the thorough 
earnest and religious feeling with which the airs in question were 
interpreted seemed to penetrate the hearts of all hearers. The 
highest credit is due to Mr. Sims Reeves, not only for singing the 
whole of the tenor music in the Messiah as he alone of all living artists 
can sing it—* Comfort ye,” “ Thou shall dash them,” and the Passion 
music being given (as is always the case with Mr, Reeves) to absolute 
perfection—but still more so, for the fact that he has throughout the 
week been ina state of health which would have amply justified him 
in declining to sing at all. Mr. Reeves has however thought only of 
his art, and disregarding himself, once more afforded the public an 
Opportunity of hearing the greatest of all living tenors in music, much 
of which he seems to have made almost his own. A local paper 
discovered feebleness in Mr. Reeves’s share in the duet in the Hymn of 
Praise, “1 waited for the Lord,” which I need hardly say was sung by 
Soprano and contralto, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey. 
Although the attendance (as will be seen by the subjoined) is in 
excess of 1866, the collections have so far fallen short. There are, 





however, additional donations expected—amongst other sums £35 

dividends accruing from the Consolidated Fund of Gloucester, so 

that after all the total may not fall far short of that of 1866. 

ATTENDANCE. 
1866. 
Morning, Evening. 

812 
82098 


890 


1869, 
Morning. Evening. 
veseee 2050 660 
893 
836 


Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Wednesday 
Thursday ......... 2 


2389 2582 
It will be seen that the total nnmber of visitors on this occasion is 
11,576; in 1866 it was 11,134, which shows an increase this year of 442. 


The following is a return of the cash contributions received at the 
doors for the Charity ;— 
£823 6 7 
.. 230 11 3 
‘<s « 1897 9 11 
.--(about) 200 0 0 

Amongst the principal contributors were :—Lady Emily Foley, £50 ; 
the Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, £24 9s.; John C, Dent, Esq., £50; 
Joseph Jones, Esq., Abberley Hall, £10; Thomas Oldham, Esq., 
£5 5s. 

It was from the first anticipated that there would be a surplus for 
the Charity, and it is gratifying to learn that this is expected to be at 
least £300, which will help to swell the funded property of the 
Worcester Diocese, now bringing in an annual income of some £70, for 
the widows and orphans of the poorer clergy. 

Altogether, the Festival now at an end may be fairly considered as 
one of the most successful on record, the selection of music (always 
making allowance for the drawbacks in the evening already alluded to) 
was admirable, the artists unexceptionable, and the band and chorus as 
good as could be found. The well known works were those which it 
is always a pleasure to hear, while the two novelties in the Cathedral 
seemed to give unqualified satisfaction. Rossini’s Messe Solennelle was 
not objected to on account of its being Roman Catholic, nor was the 
title altered to suit those religious persons whose scruples have hitherto 
found no difficulty in listening to what they were pleased to call 
Mozart’s 12th “Service,” or Beethoven’s “Service” in C, but who 
would not think of hearing them by their rightful designation of 
“Mass.” Had Shakspere lived at the present day, he would hardly 
have written “‘ What's in a name? ” 

The element of absurdity was, after all, not entirely wanting, the 
scruples aforesaid excising the “0 salutaris Hostia,” although in the 
‘same Cathedral Alboni and others had sung Cherubini’s “ O salutaris 
Hostia,”—for many years a stock Festival piece with contraltos. If 
the objection be good for anything, it should have applied to the entire 
mass and not to any particular part of it, even though it were the 
elevation of the Host.* 

As to Mr. Sullivan's Prodigal Son, a more intimate acquain- 
tance with the score would but confirm the highly favourable impression 
first made, and the Committee of the Worcester F' estival, as well as 
the composer, may be congratulated on having given to the world a 
work, the merits of which are such as to demand admiration from all 
educated musicians as well as from the general public, who will not be 
slow to recognize a valuable addition to our stock of compositions of 
the highest class in this, the most ambitious as well as the most 
successful production of our talented countryman. 

In conclusion, let me tender my acknowledgments to Dr. Williams, 
the Honorary Secretary, and the Rev. Mr. Cattley, the most active 
member of the Executive Committee, for their unvarying courtesy 
and attention. DaiskwaTes Harp. 

P.S.—I find that 1 was misinformed as to the voluntary after the 
early morning service on Tuesday. It was Mr. G. Hughes, pupil 
of Mr. Done, and not Mr. Pyne, who played the St. Anne’s Fugue. 


Tuesday ... eee eee eee eee 
Wednesday ee 
Thursday... 
Friday 





*The movement, as Mr. Hard ought to know, was not originally in the 
Mass—A. Ss. Ss. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES, 
‘“ Tue Propicat Son.” 


The press is so nearly unanimous as to the merits of Mr. Sullivan’s 
new work, that, instead of reproducing the same opinions over and 
over again, we take one representative article—that which appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 9th inst. Our contemporary said :— 

“Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan’s oratorio, The Prodigal Son, was heard yesterday 
in Worcester Cathedral. Its composer’s ability has now been put to the 
severest test, and we know with sufficient accuracy what he can do. There 
is some cause for congratulation in this. Mr. Sullivan haslong been the hope 
of English music; the man whose promise for the future seemed most trust- 
worthy. Till yesterday the musical world looked ta him expectantly, and 
though it expects still, it is with a difference. 

“ Mr. Sullivan could have taken no more decisive step than the composition 
of an oratorio. We may congratulate Mr. Sullivan upon the modesty and 
sound judgment displayed at the outset of his task. Looking for a subject, 
he took no heed of the many grand but exacting themes which must have 
presented themselves. The stories of patriarchs, prophets, kings, and apostles 
were passed over in favour of the touching and life-like parable which, more 
familiar than any other, also excites a deeper sympathy. Mr. Sullivan has 
not given to the world a grand religious drama—the time for that may come 
with riper powers and larger experience ; he has been satisfied to illustrate a 
simple tale of repentance and forgiveness. ‘The limits he thus set himself 
were narrow, yet wide enough for work the greatest master might in one sense 
undertake. To what purpose Mr. Sullivan has used the opportunity we shall 
presently see. 

“The general design of The Prodigal Son resembles that of Professor 
Bennett's Woman of Samaria. There is very little attempt at dramatic effect, 
the didactic form being almost exclusively employed. Hence, though the 
music of the son is confined to one voice, and that of the father to another, 
there are, strictly speaking, no characters in the oratorio. The story is told, 
not enacted ; while both soli and chorus are used to comment upon the various 
incidents described. Mr. Sullivan has chosen his words, on the whole, happily. 
The appropriateness of each text cannot be disputed; though, perhaps, 
objection might be made in certain cases where the words do not readily 
submit to musical treatment. Such a passage as ‘No chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, afterwards it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruit of righteousness,’ must have been more trouble than it 
is worth, besides being too prosaic even for a didactic oratorio. There is, 
however, little room for such fault-finding. 

“Tt follows from the plan of the work, as well as the character of the story, 
that the music is essentially religious. Dealing only with such themes as sin, 
repentance, forgiveness, and the joy of reconciliation (the querulous ‘elder 
brother ’ is ignored), Mr. Sullivan, like Professor Bennett in The Woman 
of Samaria, had no choice but to write with sober and sustained dignity. 

His task was thereby made the more formidable. Variety of subject and 
incident, and plenty of room for ‘ tone-painting,’ are the best friends of ora- 
torio composers ; securing relief to powers both creative aud receptive that 
might otherwise tire. Not the least important feature of The Prodigal Son 
is the success attained without this help. Piece sedately follows piece, 
yet neither ear nor mind grows weary and cries for change. Giving Mr. 
Sullivan the praise he has thus justly earned, we must, at the same time, 
express a wish that he had kept the religious character of his work undiluted. 
In so serious a homily a description of the prodigal’s revels is out of place; 
they should be suggested, not actually introduced. The noisy riot breaks in 
upon the sweet gravity of the oratorio like a coarse and vulgar intruder, 
whose coming is a pain which only his departure can relieve. However 
treated, the carouse would be open to this objection; but Mr. Sullivan has 
made matters worse by going to the barbaric for his chief effect. Adopting 
the unvarying repetition of a short phrase, which is a characteristic of eastern 
music, he has sacrificed much for its sake. In deference to this bit of realism 
he has cramped his ‘revel,’ and given additional cause for rejoicing when its 
one-bar theme is heard for the last time. With Mr. Sullivan’s workmanship 
we find no fault. The idea is carried out in a strikingly clever manner, but 
our objection is to the idea itself, 

“Mr. Sullivan begins his oratorio with an orchestral movement in E flat 
major, of quiet and unpretending character. Its themes are independent— 
that is to say, they are not borrowed from subsequent numbers; and the 
music, chiefly in four-part harmony for strings, has no very obvious connection 
with the story. It is, however, extremely pleasing, and aptly prepares the 
ear for the suave melody given to the sopranos at the commencement of the 
first chorus, ‘There is joy in the presence of God.’ The latter is in D 
major, and to pass smoothly from the key of the introduction without offending 
the ear compelled a lengthy modulation. Mr. Sullivan, doubtless, had good 
reasons for his choice of keys, but they are not on the surface that all may see 
them. Having reached the chorus just named, few will trouble themselves 
about the way—so charming is the entire number. Adopting the Mendels- 
sohnian form of two well-contrasted subjects, worked separately, and also 
more or less in combination, Mr. Sullivan, thus early in the oratorio, shows 
himself a master of choral effect. The ear-haunting first theme, so full of 





tender beauty, sets off, and, in turn, is set off by the bold ‘fughetta’ which 
follows; while the coda, ‘They shall hunger no more,’ has a touching 
character altogether its own. After this evidence of power, the most sceptical 
must have faith in what is yet to come. The solo for tenor, ‘A certain man 
had two sons,’ affords another striking contrast. An agitated accompaniment 
suggests the feelings with which the prodigal asks for his ‘portion of goods,’ 
not less happily than the steady march of the orchestra, after a change to the 
tonic major, illustrates his firm belief that ‘every man should eat, drink, and 
enjoy the fruits of his labour.’ The effect of this solo chiefly depends upon 
the orchestra, and in a masterly fashion have its resources been employed. An 
air for bass, ‘My son, attend to my words,’ embodies the father’s grave 
advice in answer. It is broken into several distinct portions, the chief 
being a beautiful cantabile, ‘Trust in the Lord with all thy heart,’ 
followed by a coda, ‘The path of the just is as a shininig light,’ 
which we recognize as one of the most legitimately successful por- 
tions of the work. . A recitative for soprano, ‘And the younger son 
gathered all together,’ introduces the ‘revel ;’ the latter in turn preced- 
ing a recitative (for contralto) and chorus, ‘ Woe unto them that rise up 
early in the morning.’ We have already said we think the treatment of the 
‘revel’ somewhat injudicious; but nothing could be more solemn than the 
choral unison which in measured tones declares that all unholy joys must end. 
A solo for contralto, ‘Love not the world,’ belongs to the class at the head 
of which stands Mendelssohn’s ‘ O rest in the Lord.’ It is smoothly written, 
and aptly illustrative of the quiet, unwavering confidence expressed by the 
text. An agitated orchestral episode heralds the story of the famine and the 
prodigal’s misery. In this recitative (for soprano) there are some effective 
touches ; as, for example, when the unaccompanied vocal cadence in A minor, 
on the words, ‘And no man gave unto him,’ is followed by the dominant 
seventh, of G major, leading at once to the half-reproachful, wholly pathetic 
air, ‘O that thou hadst hearkened to my commandments.’ The latter is a 
stream of broad, pure, melody, in which—for the accompaniment is simplicity 
itself—reliance is chiefly placed for effect. Mr. Sullivan well judged its 
power. The ear asks for nothing more than that flow of delicious tune. In 
setting the familiar words, ‘I will arise and go to my father,’ Mr. Sullivan 
has ‘accomplished the greatest effort in the work; an effort so great in 
point of fact, that it alone would. justify any belief, however sanguine, 
as to the composer's future. Soft arpeggios begin the movement, 
leading to passages of repeated quavers on the tonic pedal, which 
introduce the reverie, ‘How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare?’ Then follows the resolve to arise and go 
home ; at first quietly expressed, but gathering warmth as it proceeds, till, on 
the words, ‘ Father, I have sinned,’ the repeated quavers of the accompaniment 
give way to long-sustained pianissimo chords, with a touching effect which 
must be heard to be appreciated. The air is still further developed, always 
happily, and not léast so in the closing bars, where a chromatic passage of 
sustained notes for violoncellos, from the dominant to the seventh of the scale, 
set off by fitful chords from the other instruments, is worthy of anything that 
has gone before. The whole number belongs to the highest order of sacred 
music, and as such, if there be any justice in public opinion, it will rank. 
In a short but weighty chorus, ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,’ 
Mr. Sullivan makes the tenors give out the first theme of his opening chorus, 
accompanied by massive five-part harmony for voices and organ. The con- 
struction of this number is singular, but success justifies its form. No more 
purely religious music, as religious music is understood among us, was ever 
written. The meeting between father and son—the supreme incident of the 
story—is treated, we cannot but think, in a manner scarcely adequate to its 
importance. ‘To this event all that preceded has led up, and for it all that 
comes after flows. It was reasonable, therefore, to expect that Mr. Sullivan 
would devote to it all his power.. He assuredly has done nothing of the kind. 
The scene is brief and dangerously near to the commonplace. Happily, the 
mischief can be remedied in some such moment of inspiration as that which 
suggested to Mr. Sullivan the prodigal’s great air. In the recitative, ‘ Bring 
forth the best robe,’ and song, ‘For this my son was dead and is alive 
again,’ the composer once more has done his best. He has given vigorous 
expression to the father's joy, and invested his solemn aspiration, 
‘Blessed be God who hath heard my prayer,’ with a devotional feeling 
nothing short of intense. Hardly less interesting than the air itself are the 
brilliant accompaniments which show conclusively enough the composer's 
mastery of orchestral writing. ‘Oh, that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness,’ is the most elaborate chorus in the work of which it forms really 
the climax. A short andante maestoso leads to a canon on the major ninth 
for basses and sopranos, with an accompaniment of detached chords. The 
canon is repeated by the other parts, after which a change is made to the 
tonic major, and a modification of the theme appears as a canon on the fourth, - 
for basses and sopranos, in combination with a ‘free’ canon, also on the 
fourth, for tenors and altos. ‘The number concludes with a fugue and an 
extended coda. We have no space for an adequate analysis of this remarkable 
example of the composer’s science, and must be satisfied to call it remarkable 
in the strictest sense of the word. After long-sustained attention to Mr. 
Sullivan’s devices and the excitement of a splendid coda, it is not easy to 
appreciate the smoothly flowing air for tenor, ‘ Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me.’ This, however, differs in some respects from any previous solo, and is a 
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example of placid devotional music. The melody is charming, but not a 
little of the effect produced arises from tasteful instramentation—a branch of 
his art in which Mr. Sullivan’s excellence has never been questioned. An 
unaccompanied quartet, ‘ The Lord is nigh,’ calls for no special remark ; but 
the concluding chorus, ‘Thou, O Lord, art our Father,’ while making no 
pretension to the importance of ‘Oh, that men would praise the Lord,’ is 
animated and vigorous. 

“ There is little to say further about Mr. Sullivan’s important work. Much, 
however, might be said about its consequences. Mr. Sullivan now occupies a 
very different position from that in which he stood before the production of 
his oratorio, and he is not likely to be unmindful of noblesse oblige.” 


—0O-— 
PROVINCIAL 


Hesne Bay.—A concert has been given in “ Herne Bay Hall,” in 
aid of the Christchurch Enlargement Fund, the debt on which still 
amounts to nearly £800. Several distinguished amateurs assisted, 
among whom we must first name Mrs, Francis Talfourd, whose 
charming voice and artistic singing we notice are invariably at the 
service of a good cause. Miss Alport, Mr. Croft, and Mr. Wright also 
lent their valuable aid. The profession was represented by Mr. 
Aguilar, the esteemed pianist and composer, from London; Mr. Long- 
hurst, violinist, from Canterbury; and Mr. Kempton, violoncellist. 
The concert commenced with the slow movement and Rondo, from one 
of Reissiger’s trios, ably performed by Mr. Aguilar, Mr. Longhurst, 
and Mr. Kempton, followed by Balfe’s characteristic setting of Long- 
fellow’s “ Whom but Maud should I meet,” nicely sung by Mr. Croft. 
It is needless, however, to mention the programme tn extenso, suffice it 
that the performers exerted themselves entirely to the satisfaction of 
their audience ; eminently so Mrs. Talfourd and Mr. Croft in Professor 
Bennett's duet from The May Queen, “Can I not find thee ;” Mra. 
Talfourd in Mr. F, Clay’s song, ‘‘She wandered down the mountain 
side” (encored); Miss Alport in Herr Ganz’s pretty song, ‘“ Since 
yesterday ” (encored); as well as in Mr. Longhurst’s descriptive song, 
“ The Rocks of Rodenmore,” and Mr. Aguilar in his brilliant galop, 
“Couleur de Rose,” which pleased immensely. Mr. Longhurst was 
the conductor of the concert. We hope a handsome sum has been 
realized, and the debt of the church sensibly diminished in con- 
sequence. 

—0o-— 


THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


Norwich is a musical place, but getting up musical festivals in it 
appears to be hard work. ‘The Town Council lacks enthusiasm, and the 
city committee objects to repair the town organ. For six years that 
instrument has made no figure in the corporate balance-sheet; but the 
Festival Committee recently discovered that “ several of the pipes were 
corroded, the notes were dumb, and the conducting wires broken and 
useless.” This had to be set right; and the committee counted the 
cost, twenty-one pounds ten shillings. The members, in despair of 
getting so much from the city treasury, agreed to contribute £7 out of 
their own funds. But they were not at all sanguine as to the balance. 
Hence a bold resolution to make the repairs first, and ask for the money 
afterwards, They asked, and the city committee having twice 
deliberately refused, appeal was made to the Town Council, Mr. 
Watson moved that the £14 10s. be not voted: “The organ 
would do very well on other occasions unrepaired; why not on 
this?” Mr. Tuck warmly advocated the grant: “Was it the 
wish of the Council that the organ should break down in the 
midst of the Festival? He would say in the words of the poet, 
‘The man that hath no music in himself . . . let no such man be 
trusted!’ Therefore let them not trust Mr. Watson.” Mr. Johnson 
did not see that the Council should be asked to pay for repairs to their 
own property ; but Mr. Taylor begged his colleagues to remember how 
much money the Festival brought into the city, and suggested that 
the insult should be “ pocketed.” Whereupon the Council became 
magnanimous. “ The trumpery sum asked for was not worth fighting 
about,” said Mr, Crosse; while Mr. Cooper “ trusted they would no 
longer squabble over such a trifle as £14.” This advice was taken, 
the Festival Committee got the money, and the Festival itself became 
a possibility. But municipal stinginess was not the only obstacle in 
the way of the unfortunate committee. A portion of the local press 
criticized its doings with edifying freedom. One journal talked of 
“shocking lame” management, accused the members of being “ self- 
Opinionated, selfish, inanimate, feeble, and imbecile,” and asserted that 
“ even their own instrumentalists scarcely care to scrape and blow for 
them!” Finally, the writer dismissed the committee as hopelessly 
“dunderheaded.” Who, after this, will not sympathize with the 
managers of provincial festivals, 

The sufferings of the committee appear to have been further aggra- 
vated by contention with local interests. No doubt a stand was made 








against the influence exerted by the friends of Messrs. Pierson and 
Hill. As sensible men, the managers knew the importance of attractive 
novelties; and they must have been convinced that the names of 
Messrs. Pierson and Hill afforded no guarantee of such things, We 
can imagine how they resisted the pressure in favour of those composers ; 
only yielding inch by inch. But they did yield, wearied, it may be, 
by the “continual coming” of suitors bent on gaining their ends at 
whatever cost to the Iestival, which should have been a first considera- 
tion. After this their sanction of amateurs in the orchestra (where 
only one can do infinite mischief) was a small matter. The Festival 
lost caste by patronizing obscure composers, and a drawback the more 
signified little. Better provision ought, however, to have been made 
for the possible failure of the novelties chosen. ‘This was the easiest 
thing in the world to do, seeing there are master-pieces enough having 
ahold upon the affections of the people. But the managers preferred— 
to cite oneexample—Spohr’s Fall of Babylon above Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
On no ground can such achoice be defended. The former work attracted 
nobody ; those familiar with it being as indifferent as those who knew it 
not were incurious. The latter would have drawn a crowd second 
only to that of the Messiah day, besides exerting a most healthy 
influence. Norwich, however, has a right of property in Spohr, thanks 
to Mr. Benedict’s predecessor in the conductor's seat. It is doubtful 
whether Professor ‘Taylor’s gift has not proved of the “ white elephant ” 
order. Against the Lobgesang, Acis and Galatea, the Messe Solennelle, and 
the Messiah, no objection can be made. On the other hand, Benedict's 
St. Cecilia, or Professor Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, might have 
occupied the place of the well-known Dettingen Ze Deum, without 
much loss to the audience, and with some gain to art. To say that 
both works should have taken precedence of /ezekiah and the Song 
of Praise is superfluous. On the whole, we think, the Festival pro- 
gramme indifferently chosen, and we advise the local managers to have 
no hand in the next. Why should they do badly for themselves that 
which Mr. Benedict can do for them to perfection? About the selec- 
tions for the evening concerts we have only to observe that they were 
as varied as provincial taste could wish. A single illustration will 
suffice: the programme for Tuesday contained Mendelssohn’s Reforma- 
tion Symphony and Hatton's Wreck of the Hesperus. 
ee 
WAIFS. 

The total receipts from sale of tickets at the late Worcester Festival 
amounted (the dress-ball included) to £5,000. The sum accruing to 
the Charity by collections at the doors and subsequent contributions, 
was £1,000. Worcester ought to be ashamed of itself. 

We regret that the Norfolk charities are not likely to benefit much 
by the week’s music. This result is due in some degree to causes apirt 
from mismanagement. One fact, however, ought to be pressed upon 
the notice of the committee—the attendance at Mr. Pierson’s //ezekiah 
and Spohr’s Fall of Bubylon was at least 500 below the average of the 
remaining performances. 

Professor Wylde has returned from Switzerland, 

Mr. and Mrs. F, B. Jewson have returned to London. 

Mr. Aguilar and Miss Grace Aguilar have returned from Devonshire. 

The Paris theatres and spectacles received during Augu-t 1,008,439 
francs. 

From Homburg, Madame Patti goes to Baden. She is due in Paris 
October Ist. 

Winterberger has succeeded Alex. Dreyschock at the St. Petersburgh 
Conservatoire. 

The mise-en-scéne of the Zauberfléte at the new Vienna operahouse 
cost 27,000 florins. 

Auber’s Réve d'Amour was “read”, to the artists of the Opéra- 
Comique last week. 

Aimé Maillart’s Le Moulin des Tilleuls will shortly be presented at 
the Opéra-Comique. 

Mr. Sims Reeves is taking a short holiday among the hills, near 
Whitby (Yorkshire). 

A statue of Handel, by Neubel, has just been placed in the Church 
of St. Nicolas, Hamburgh. 

Charles Descombes (“ Charles Maurict ” of the Courrier des Théatres) 
has just died in his 87th year. 

MM. Carmon and Grange have written the libretto of an opera in 
three acts for M. Aimé Maillart. 

A feminine orchestra, under the direction of M. Wienlich is touring 
in Germany with, it is said, great success. 

The Athénée re-opened on Thursday last with Le Doctewr Crispin. 
Pedrotti’s Zuéti in Maschera will shortly follow. 
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About’s Roi des Montagnes has been transformed into an opera 
libretto, to which M. Léo Delibes will set music. 


The Théatre Lyrique has commenced its season with Rienzi, “ qui 
est,” says L’Art Musical, “ une cuvre condamnée.” 


Some of the artists engaged for the Cairo opera left Marseilles on the 
4th and 6th inst. The last detachment was to start on Thursday. 


A new German singing club of mixed voices, called the Cecilien- 
Verein has been established in Boston under Herr August Kreissmann. 


Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and other illustrious song- 
sters are sunning (or rather misting themselves) on the Malvern Hills. 


General Lebeuf, the new French Minister of War, is restoring to 
all the regiments of cavalry the bands which Marshal Niel took 
away. 

Among recent engagements at the Paris Grand Opéra is that of 
Mdlle. Emilie Fourche, one of the successful pupils of the Con- 
servatoire. 


Lohengrin is in rehearsal at Bologna, and soon will be attempted at 
La Scala, Milan. This is the first invasion of Italy by the Gothic 
music of Herr Wagner, 


The death is announced of Mr. James Cooke, the once-famous 
equestrian. During the latter years of his life Mr. Cooke lived in 
retirement in Edinburgh. 


Herr Biilow resisted most brilliant offers when he finally quitted 
Munich. ‘ Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men” could 
overcome his resolution. 


The celebrated sculptor, Dantan, died recently at Baden aged 69. 
Among his works are busts of Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, Verdi, David, 
Adam, Malibran, and Liszt. 


The Berlin engagement of Mdlle. Mallinger will not be affected by 
her marriage. Her right to change her estate was reserved, but she 
must retain her maiden name, 


The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is rehearsing Bach’s 
Passions-Musik (St. Matthew). Will some society nearer home attend 
as we bid it “ Go, and do likewise ?” 

Two operas, entitled Francesca di Rimini, will shortly be heard in 
Italy. Signors L. Rossi and F, Petillo are the composers. The choice 
of each was separate, but they are said to be annoyed in common. 


The dispute between M. Moreau-Sainti and the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques has ended as was expected in the defeat of the manager, 
who has been condemned to pay a rum of 5,600 francs and all expenses. 


Madame Monbelli has had a great success at Wiesbaden, in the 
Barbiere, and La Sonnambula. Le Ménestrel says she will play the same 
réles in London next season, as well as that of Cherubino in Mozart’s 
Figaro. 

David’s Desert was produced at the Lyrique on Sunday. The pos- 
thumous opera, Noé, by Halévy, is promised in January next. M. 
Bizet will write tne music of the last act—a symphony descriptive of 
the Deluge. 


Ja Petite Fadette, an opera in three acts by George Sand and 
Théodore Semet, was produced at the Opéra-Comique on Saturday 
last, with what result the French musical journals of the following day 
do not state. 


M. de Leuven, of the Opéra-Comique, is not at all disposed to let 
M. Capoul go if he can help it. The favourite tenor will have, most 
probably, to await the decision of a court of law before starting on his 
American tour. 


L’Eurqpe Artiste, referring to the cannon and anvils at the Crystal 
Palace, begins its article thus :—“ Something horrible will soon strike 
our neighbours the English,” and ends, ‘‘Behold those who revenge 
us for Waterloo!” 

A solemn council held at Baden decided that Mdlle, Nilsson might 
play Mignon in her own hair. Acting upon this bold declaration of 
war against the tyranny of Ary Scheffer, the fair Swede left her own 
brown wig at home. 

The Altona police have forbidden the appcarance on the stage of 
female singers under twenty-one years, It has been said that an order 
to stop their appearance after attaining the “certain age” of forty 
would work far more usefully. 

The opening of the new Théatre des Gobelins, situated near the new 
market in the Rue Mouffetard, has been fixed for the 15th of Sep- 
tember. The entertainments will be under the conduct of M. 
Larochelle, of the Théatre de Cluny. 





The new Irish Church is called the Church of the Future. Herr 
Wagner has sent to ask whether he shall compose hymns for it. He 
has been answered by an extract from the Canoii, forbidding service in 
a language that nobody can understand.—Punch. 


The Gazette Musicale positively asserts the existence of the astound- 
ing contract by which M. Maurice Strakosch binds himself to pay 
Mdme. Patti 10,090 francs for each of 100 representations. We believe 
our contemporary, but there are contracts and contracts—some active, 
some passive. 


We hear of a ‘novel aid to the playhouse” now in use at New 
York. ‘ Mr. Fisk,” says the Citizen, “runs a line of free cabs from 
Broadway to his Operahouse.” By and by, Mr. Fisk, it is said, “ will 
issue passes over the Erie Road to persons intending to visit either of 
his theatres.” ” 


The princes and people of Germany have between them subscribed 
the munificent sum of 1759 florins towards Gluck’s monument. Let 
Herr Wagner judge from this what the future will do for his memory. 
He may then, perhaps, leave off working for the future, to the manifest 
relief of the present. 


To the incessant scrubbing bestowed upon M. Carpeaux’s group of 
“La Danse” the ink-stains have given way. It is amusing to see 
that the more “ proper” of the Parisian papers, such as L’ Univers and 
Le Monde regard the throwing of the ink-bottle as a protest against the 
indelicacy of the group. 


Worcester—usually ahead of Gloucester—as regards the pecuniary 
success of its Festival is, this year, far behind. ‘The ticket receipts at 
Gloucester in 1868 amounted £4,068 16s. 1ld., an excess over 
expenditure of £150 19s. 7d. The collection for the Charity amounted 
to £1,823 2. Worcester, look alive and make up lost ground ! 


At the Folies Marigny three novelties are in preparation: La Salon 
d’ Attente, a one-act vaudeville, by M. Jules Prével; Le Mari Perdu, in 
three acts, by M. Alexandre Flan and a writer assuming the initial 
letter X ; and Zohue-Bohu, a musical chinoiserie by MM. Edouard 
Montague and Félix Savard, with music by M. Auguste 1’Eveilé. 


The future of the meetings of the “Three Choirs” is at present 
somewhat clouded. Hereford is probably safe for next year; but there 
are ominous rumours that at Gloucester the opposition will be strong 
enough to have the restoration of the Cathedral going on most busily 
just when the Festival should be held. To the rescue,O! James 
Henry Brown ! 


The Continental Gazette says: “ Balfe, the celebrated composer, has returned 
to Paris to superintend the production of the Bohemian Girl. This opera 
will not be ready before the middle or end of October, so that Parisians 
must content themselves for the present with the reputation which the 
opera has always enjoyed in all countries in which it has been produced. 
That La Bohemienne will prove a marked success in Paris we are convinced.” 


Norwicu Musicau Festivat.—The receipts at this Festival were as 
nearly as can be estimated £8,950. This is the smallest amount 
which has been taken at apy Festival, the receipts in 1824 having been 
£6,762 ; in 1827, £6,498 ; in 1880, £5,171; in 1838, £4,876; in 1836, 
£5,247 ; in 1889, £5,639; in 1842, £5,175; in 1845, £5,482; in 1848, 
£5,266 ; in 1852, £5,017; in 1854, £4,289; in 1857, £4,348; in 1860, 
£5,095 ; in 1863, £5,278; and in 1866, £5,783. The expenses in 1857 
were cut down to £3,997, the lowest point to which they have been 
ever brought; and, as a severe economy characterized the management 
of the last Festival, it is hoped there will be no deficit. 


The Athencum speaks of Mr. Benedict’s new overture, produced at 
the Norwich Festival, as follows :— 

‘Mr. Benedict also contributed the third new thing—one worthy of his 
ability and reputation. In writing a prelude to Kleist’s drama, Der Prinz 
von Homburg, the excellent composer put forth all his power with striking 
effect. We cannot tell here the long story of the drama. Enough that Mr. 
Benedict has foreshadowed in masterly style its chief incidents. That he has 
written for the orchestra with great knowledge of effect, and that the work is 
one to be heard again and again before all its merit can be made familiar, will 
need no assertion. Mr. Benedict was loudly applauded after a capital 
performance. He well earned that honour, and many another, during the 
progress of the Festival.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of the serenade by Mozart, heard for 
the first time in public at the Norwich Festival :— 

“The composer of Medea supplied the Festival with another novelty— 
this, however, not from his own pen, but from that of the composer of Don 
Giovanni. A serenade for two violins, viola, and contrabasso, with accom- 
paniments for strings and drums, was written by Mozart at Salzburg in 1776, 
and only exists as an unpublished autograph MS., the property of Signor 
Randegger. Each of its three short movements—march, minuetto, and rondo 
—is charmingly piquant both as regards theme and treatment, some of the 
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effects—pizzicato passages in combination with the drums, for example—being 
singularly happy. Music so bright, fresh, and genial could not fail of success, 
and the work was heard with delight by the entire audience.” 


The Newcastle Daily Chronicle, in noticing the opera Lurline at the 
Theatre Royal, speaks of the performance of Mr. Herbert Bond in the 
following eulogistic terms :— 

“Mr. Herbert Bond was the Count Rudolph, and it is probable that at the 
present moment the English operatic stage possesses few better representatives 
of the character. The music might have been specially written for his voice, 
so well is it calculated to display to advantage the’ flexibility, softness, and 
richness of tone which characterize it, and so happily do the bright and grace- 
ful phrases suit his style. After seeing what we have seen and hearing what 
we have heard in an experience of English opera dating from the days of W. 
H. Harrison and Miss Emma Romer, it is pleasant to witness a young tenor 
acting and singing with the conscientious care and earnestness which Mr. Bond 
showed in his rendering of Rudolph. The beautiful air, ‘Sweet form,’ and 
the ballad, ‘ My heart’s first home,’ were both enthusiastically redemanded.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette of September 6, thus sums up Mr. Benedict’s 
contributions to the recent Norwich Festival:—*Two novelties 
from the pen of Mr. Benedict had place in last evening’s pro- 
gramme. These were a song with chorus, ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ and an overture to Kleist’s play, Der Prinz von Hontburg. 
The former though vigorous and effective (especially as sung by 
Mr. Santley), is insignificant by the side of the latter, which is a really 
important work. As the overture does not pretend to embody the 
incidents of the drama, we need not dwell upon the latter. Let it 
suffice to mention that Mr. Benedict’s music is well fitted by its 
general character for what it was intended to be—a|prelude to the 
incidents Kleist represents. As a work of art there can only be one 
opinion about it. Admirable in point of form, scored with freedom 
tempered by good taste, and relieved by varied expression, the overture 
will always be acceptable apart from the story by which its composer 
was inspired. Here let us give the honour due to Mr. Benedict in his 
capacity as director of the Festival. Whether conducting the orchestra 
or accompanying at the piano Mr. Benedict was the life and soul of the 
performances. How conscientiously he looked after the thousand and 
one less obvious duties of his position may be gathered from the 
smoothness with which the entire Festival ran its course.” 

The Norfolk and Norwich Festival which took place last week, can 
hardly be called brilliant. For this the managers have themselves to 
blame. With the best available talent, both creative and exccutive, at 
command, they might have done great things; they chose to do small 
things. The Festival suffered from localism. Norwich amateurs 
diluted the strength of the orchestra; Norwich composers burdened the 
programme; and, generally, Norwich preferences had their way. 
There was uo adequate counterpoise to this. The Lymn of Praise, 
Acis and Galatea, the Messe Solennelle, the Dettingen Te Deum, and the 
Messiah, are but an ordinary group of masterpieces to set against Mr. 
Pierson’s J/ezekiah, Mr. Hill's Song of Praise, and—with an apology to 
Spohr for placing him in such company—the laboured unsatisfactory 
Fall of Babylon. Norwich enjoys a certain proprietary right in Spohr, 
and we therefore condone the choice of his work; but we are con- 
strained to ask what real claim Messrs. Pierson and Hill had to the 
distinction awarded them ? Mr, Pierson is chiefly known as the composer 
of an oratorio which, once heard, was promptly shelved, while Mr. Hill 
is not known at all. Yet these gentlemen—the one unfortunate and 
the other obscure—have been permitted at an important Festival to 
take a place which might have been occupied by Mozart or Mendelssohn. 
Assuredly, localism in Norwich is a power.— Atheneum, Sept. 11. 

Poor Richard Wagner, that it should have come to this! The 
King of Bavaria, the directors of the Court Thgatre, the head of 
the “ Royal Cabinet Exchequer,” all Munich, indeed, seem to have 
embraced the Jewish faith now, since that is, according to the 
composer's views, at the bottom of all and every disagreement from 
his, at times, rather queer notions. It seems that the other day, 
when Wagner returned from an excursion, he wanted to see the 
King, to whom he always used to have free access. But his Majesty, 
he was informed, had unfortunately left that very morning “ for the 
mountains,” and was not expected to be back for some time. He 
next went to see chief Diifflipp, who, besides holding the Royal 
purse strings, also reports to his Majesty on matters theatrical. 
Difflipp was sorry to inform the composer that it had not been 
deemed necessary to recommend the enormous outlay for his new 
play Rheingold which was required for scenery and the rest, and 
that they had been obliged, moreover, to cut out a good deal, 
Wagner then stipulated for the special conductor after his own 
heart— Herr Richter; but even in that he was not successful, it 
seems; whereupon he grew wroth, and declared he now saw that 
even in Munich there was no real culius of music, and the unfavour- 
able impressions produced by the new opera will doubtless confirm 
this opinion, Dhaver Dilver, 





Sir Micuaet Cosra, we are informed, is still at Ischia, in excellent 
health and spirits. His Naaman is to be given at Stuttgardt before he 
returns to England; and in the winter his Zui, together with the 
National Hymn he has composed for Prussia, will be performed at 
Berlin, There is no foundation whatever for the report that Sir 
Michael is about to retire from the profession. 


Tue Centenary or Humsotpr.—On Tuesday last a festival was 
given at the London German Gymnasium (St. Pancras Road), in 
memory of Alexander von Humboldt. The Gesangverein of the 
Institution executed the following compositions, under the able 
conductorship of Herr Paul Semler :— khre Gottes (Beethoven) ; 
Festgruss an Die Kiinstler (Mendelssohn) ; and Liedesfreiheit (Marsch- 
ner). Considering that the vocalists were amateurs, we must praise 
them for the way in which they executed the pieces selected for the 
occasion, and compliment Herr Semler on the excellent training 
of his choir, who ought to be, and no doubt are, proud of the 
excellent artist who has the management of the musical department 
of their interesting and useful institution. In the course of the 
evening, orations in honour of Humboldt were delivered (in German) 
by Dr. Carl Blind and Herr Dittmar, and elicited marked approbation 
from the audience. 

Bapen-Bapen.—(From a Correspondent).—The second performance 
of Mignon at the theatre was a greater triumph for author and singers 
than even the first: Mdlle. Nilsson thoroughly justified the enthusiasm 
so fully expressed by the public, as well as by the three great artiste, 
who so highly complimented her, on her first performance of the charac- 
ter; Madame Alboni, in terms so heartfelt and flattering ; Madame Pauline 
Viardot, by these few words written on her card: ‘‘1 have called to 
express my admiration of your charming Mignon;” and Madame 
Pauline Lucca (the Mignon of Berlin) by the following letter :— 
“Dear Mdlle. Nilsson.—I was enchanted with you last night. 
No one could have acted or sang the part better. You were 
sublime, and I am delighted to tell you so. Pauline Lucca,”— 
Bottesini and his orchestra were perfect; and M. Ambroise Thomas 
expressed to them his perfect satisfaction with their performance of his 
music. M. Dupressoir, the “ vrai Grand-Due de Bade,” paid a hand- 
some compliment to the composer of Mignon, by having his most 
popular overtures played under the direction of M. Kennemann ; after 
which a deputation from the orchestral performers presented him with 
a couronne d'honneur as a souvenir of the performances of Mignon at 
Baden. M. Thomas forwarded this crown to his two charming 
interpreters, Mdlle. Nilsson and Madame Balbi, who also received from 
M. Dupressoir, the former a rich bracelet of the finest workmanship, 
and the latter an artistic medal. As we have already said, M. 
Dupressoir is truly the Grand-Duce de Bade, and we may add that M. 
Peruzzi is his worthy superintendant of the Fine Arts. 





Tera 7 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Duncan Davison & Co.—“‘If thou dost read within mine eyes,” by E. N. Grazia. 
“Merry thoughts,” morceau de salon, and ‘ Adeline,” pensée pour piano, by 
Adolph Gollmich. ‘ The discovery,” Lied for voice ana piano, composed by 
Charles Oberthiir. ‘“ Heavenward yearnings,” sacred song ; “‘ Stella's prophecy,” 
song ; ** Forlorn I wait,” ballad ; ‘* Effie's bridal,” ballad, composed by Philoméle, 
“A ho! love's horn doth blow,” by B. Farebrother, The story of the bells,” 


song, by Walter Hay. 
W. Czeryy.—“ Grand valse brillante,” and ‘* La Madirléne,” Caprice Espagrole, 


par Clara Gottschalk. “ The guardian angel,” by G. Kiister. 


A dbertisements. 


THE VOLCH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: DunoaNn Davison & Co., 244, 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferragi, at his r 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fally establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


A STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phiegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 


(Gazetted inoal 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


BOOSEY AND CO0., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol1., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces. 6s., cloth. The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART’S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth, 

J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 7s, 6d. 

BOOSEYS NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP’S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 33s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 
edges, 88. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s, 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 23s. each. 

1. Beethoven’s Septuor, 8. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s, each; or 
one vol., 88, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART, A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d, 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s, 6d, 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition, 3s, 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX, Complete. 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s, 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s, 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s. 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

I — Acad TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
estivals. 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) 5s. 








In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 


New 








LE PETIT FAUST, 
OPERA BOUFFE 


HERVE. 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Overture—Valse ... Arranged by F. Hervé 7 rs 

Do. Do. Edition Facile is H. Valiquet... 5 0 
Polka—Entracte ... See ae ag P. Stutz 6 0 
Les Quatre Saisons, Transcription variée C. Hoffmann... 5 0 
Deux Petites Fantaisies Mosaiques - J. L. Battman.ea § 0 
Six Récreations Lyriques des Jeunes Pianistes F. Wachs. ea 2 6 


No. 1. “Couplets du Guerrier Valentin.” 
2. “ Tyrolienne de Marguerite.” 
3. ‘ Couplets du Jardin.” . 

- Rondo Valse de Méphisto.” 

‘‘ Polka des trois Cheurs.” 

. Chanson du Satrape.” 





DANCE MUSIC. 
For Piano Solo 


“Le Petit Faust ” Quadrille. pie 
and Duet ... ae .. Strauss.each 4 6 
Do. Deuxitme Quadrille, Piano 
Solo... or «» Arban ww 46 
Do. Quadrille facile pour les 
Petites Mains H. Valiquet 4 6 
Do. ‘‘Méphisto” Polka-Mazurka E, Ettling... 4 6 
Do. Les trois Cheurs. Polka 


du Jardin A. Mey ... 4 6 





EDITIONS DE MM. HEUGEL & CIE., PARIS. 





LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Where all the Vocal Music, with French Words, may be 
obtained, including the admired Idylle, 


“LES QUATRE SAISONS” 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
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Now READY, 
CHAPPELL'S 


Musical AMlagazine. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


CONTAINS 


AUBERS OPERA, 


MASANIELLO, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


KF. RIMBAULT. 


PRECEDED BY THE STORY ON WHICH THE OPERA IS 
FOUNDED. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


. LINLEY’S BALLAD BOOK. 

. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by Kuhe and Favarger. 

. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS for Treble Voices. 

. “THE YOUNG PUPIL”—A Collection of 24 Juvenile Pieces, 
including several of D’Albert’s favourites. 

75, SACRED PIECES from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 

Mendelssohn, Gounod, &c 

. TWENTY SONGS by Franz Schubert. 

. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, arranged as Vocal Duets. 

. FRA DIAVOLO, the Opera of, for Pianoforte. 

. DANCE MUSIC, New and Popular, including ‘ Christmas 
Echoes” Quadrille. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST FREE, ls. 2d, OR THREE FOR 3s. 4d. 





CHAPPHLIM & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY AGENTS— 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and F, PITMAN, 
Paternoster Row, 


METZLER AND CO.'S8 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


y 7 
IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 
From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources. Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s. 6d. By post, 44 stamps. 
MerzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


+ RTS Pear FPR FS Pens 
Pe oth ae MOOK LT SRST ANTS eee eager ~ 








ETZLER & CO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies.—37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by 


RepuEAD. 
Harvest ome Hymn, 





R. 


Solo and Chorus. 


Octavo Edition 
Ditto. pw 


Folio ... 
Introit for Hareet Festivals .. eee 
Mertzuier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough’ Street, W. 


“EXETER HALL” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XX., Vol. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


No. 1. Song, ss ae my ontue. O God" (. W. Goodban), 2. Pianoforte 
piece, “‘ Kyrie,” from Haydn’s Imperial Mass (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “ Teach us, 
O Lord, to pray ” (G. A. Macfarren). 4. Duet, “Up now my soul” (Henry 
Smart). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 19 (E. F. Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I,, IL, Ill., and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s, ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
Merz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 








Parts I., II., and III, are now ready 
UNDAY, EVENINGS AT THE TLARMONIUM. 


A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Riwpauir. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s. each, net. 
Post free, 13 stamps. 

Metzier & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W, 





Second Edition. 


i ie ~ HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection, 
Arranged by E. F. Riwsautt, Beautifully printed from new type, Price 1s. 
Post free, 13 stamps, 
Merziter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Bertuotp Tovrs. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. * (Illustrated) ose 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box, ) 





SKATING. Illustration ... one 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Nocturne eee 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) .. 
Post free, Half- -price, 
Merzier & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


W SONGS by Virarnta 


tA 

. De 

DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE oT TT) 0 
oe 0 

0 

0 





N E BRIEL. 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (Iilustrated) ... 
BERYL. Companion Song to ‘*Ruby” 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW . eee 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES 
GLOVER, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 2. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
Metzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW SONGS JUST PUBLISH 





by Srepaen 


” 





D. 


MY SECRET. Berthold Tours 
FINETTE. Henry Smart 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. “sh R. “Thomas 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzuer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


E 

Ss. D. 
ate 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 





Just Published. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S ose see 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S .. 
A Selection of their most popular Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte, 
Post free, Half-pri 


.30 





METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


Second Paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 


PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








L’Elisire d’ Amore. 


Grand Fantaisie sur l’Opéra de Donizetti. 


PRICH FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Jeunesse Dorée, 
Galop de Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Autumnal Tints, 


Morceau de Salon. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 


SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practicnl Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: 1st, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser 


‘“‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


«From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”— Ozford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr. John Barnett upon having made great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical World. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W 
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